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JlHE lale events which have agitated the 
minds of all the inhabitants of this once hap- 
py island have led roe to so accurate a retro- 
spect of my life, as> I trust, has not only had 
a good effect on my own mind, but is of such 
a nature, as, if put into a legible form, might, 
I think, be useful to others* With this vieWy 
I am suddenly become an author; having 
resolved to give a faithful account of the 
leading events of my family history ; rather 
choosing to incur the risk of being recog- 
nized in my own little circle, than to deprive 
the world of what I consider to be a very 
valuable and important lesson. 

It cannot, under these circumstances, be 
supposed that I should choose to gjive vol^j 
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real name: I will, therefore, call myself 
James Penson. 

My father was the cultivator of a small 
farm ; part of which 4te held under a noble- 
man who resided in the adjoining parish, 
the other part having long been in our fami- 
ly. The tenement which my father occupied 
is called The Woodhouse, from its situation 
within the precincts of a wood belonging 
to his noble landlord ; and the gardens and 
fields behind the house have been redeemed 
from the forest within the memory of my 
grandfalhcft. The approach to the front of 
the house was through an avenue in the 
woods; and, from the contiguity of this front 
to the trees, it seldom saw the sun, excepting 
on a fine day in winter, when the woods were 
leafless. 

Mine were as worthy parents as ever chil- 
dren were blessed with. They were simple 
people, knew little of the ways of the world, 
and had no ambition ; having scarcely any 
other object in life, I verily believe, but to 
live inoffensively in the present world, and 
to be with their Saviour in that which is to 
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come. Their gains were little, but their 
wants were less: hence they were rich.— 
Thiby lived in comfort and in plenty; and 
they made it a rule of never sending a poor 
person empty from their door. Begging in 
those days, (for I am speaking of fifty or 
sixty years ago,) was not become the sys? 
tem which it now is; and there was not, 
then, the risk of actually injuring society, 
and encouraging vice, which there now would 
be, in harbouring and feeding every wanderer 
who chooses to solicit our hospitality. 

My parent^ had only two children; vis. 
myself, and my brother Robert. There is 
only one year's difference in our age, and I 
am the elder. 

I lived at home till I was ten years of age; 
and those were happy years. O how have I, 
in after-life, looked back with anguish and re- 
gret on those pure and innocent days-^-com- 
paratively pure and innocent — when we fol- 
lowed our father to the fields in the morning, 
and finished the evening in reading the Word 
of God, verse by verse, to our mother ! How 
dear, then, was Robert to me I lioHt ^\^^\^n^^ 
A 3 
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was he in my sight! How did I love my 
parents! What a number of innocent plea- 
sures we then enjoyed ! Who was the first 
to tell our mother when the chickens were 
beginning* to break the shell, or when an- 
other lamb had appeared in the field — who 
knew where the first violets bloomed, or the 
first roses unfolded themselves — but Robert 
and myself?^ But, when I was ten years of 
age, a sad change for me took place. 

My father's elder brother, who was a sur- 
geon and apothecary in a small town in De- 
vonshire, came to see us; and, having been 
manied many years without hope of children, 
he persuaded my parents to permit him to 
adopt me; and the good people consented, not 
knowing the character of the man to whom 
they were intrusting me: and thus I bade 
adieu, at once, to my home, my brother, and 
my happiness. 

I still fancy I can see my Robert, in his 
Sunday-coat of russet grey, rubbing the tears 
from his eyes, as he stood in the street of our 
village; and still hear the solemnly-pronoun- 
ced blessing of my father, when he lifted me 
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to the top of the heavy coach, by the side of 
my uncle. 

It had been promised that I should return 
to the Woodhouse for a few weeks during 
the next summer. But that summer, and 
many other summers, winters, springs, and 
autumns, passed away, before I saw my na- 
tive place again. Our village is at least two 
hundred miles from what was my uncle's 
residence, and it was no easy matter for a 
child to undertake such a journey ; there- 
fore, during the first few years of my resi- 
dence in Devonshire, my visit to my home 
was put off from season to season; and, after 
a while, I was become so useful to my uncle 
in his business, that he could not part with 
roe: and thus, from the age of ten to twenty- 
four, I never saw my parents. 

In the mean time, I was advancing in the 
way that I suppose my uncle intended I 
should go ; that is, if I may judge of the end 
desired by the means which were used to ob- 
tain it. My uncle lived in a small town, 
where he was the only surgeon; and, being 
also an apothecary, he kept a «W^\ ^w^> 
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while he was busy in his shop, or with his 
patients, his wife was continually engaged in 
keeping ap his interest, as she would have 
it thought, by paying and receiving visits. 
As to religion, I do not suppose that either 
my unde or aunt ever troubled themselves 
about it ; but a rule or motive of action was 
soon given to me, which was quite indepen- 
dent of all pious considerations. 

I was soon given to understand, that, if I 
did not please the relations with whom I re- 
sided, I should be the worse for it; and, 
accordingly, I soon learned to accommodate 
myself to their wishes, at least in their pre- 
sence; and I managed matters so well, that I 
always retained my uncle's favour. 

I was kept in my uncle's shop till I was 
twenty-one ; receiving, in the mean time, oc- 
casional lessons in Latin, and other branches 
of polite education, from a schoolmaster re- 
siding in the town. 

I have said, that my uncle never concerned 
himself about religion. But he was a fierce 
politician ; and talked of the tyranny of our 
governors, and of the rights of man, and the 
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privileges of women; with the cruelty of 
parents, and the pride of the great. He 
used to speak of the Almighty as of a kind 
of abstract Being, who, having made a race 
of weak creatures, was inclined to wink at 
their errors, and was ever ready to pardon 
their offences. He always smiled, if any one 
spoke of the influences of the Spirit in his 
presence; and it was well if he did not add 
some profane remark t-o this exhibition of 
contempt. He spoke of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as a fine example of human ex- 
cellence, a dignified lawgiver, and a wise 
man ; not considering, that, if Jesus Christ 
was not really what he professed to be, viz. 
a God incarnate, he must have exercised 
the most awful blasphemy of which mortal 
man was ever guilty. And, finally, he spoke 
of my father as being a good, honest, simple 
man, who understood nothing of life or of 
human nature; directing me, at the same 
time, not to alarm his prejudices by intro- 
ducing my own or his opinions in any of my 
letters. 

When I had entered my twent^-fi^wt ^i^^\> 
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I was seot to Loodoo to walk the hospitals, 
and remained there for two or three years; 
being received, for a time, as an apothecary 
In one of the public infirmaries. 

I was confirmed in all the false principles 
with which my uncle had inspired me, by the 
society into which I fell in Town : for I at- 
tended a tavern every evening, where a set of 
ignorant young men used to meet, to sup, 
and discuss, over a bowl of punch, the laws 
of our country, the conduct of our rulers, 
and the defects of our Church establishment. 
I was a leading speaker in these parties ; and 
it was my favourite maxim, that all compul- 
sion was to be avoided, as far as possible, in 
our dealings with our fellow-creatures; that 
universal toleration ought to be allowed to 
every religion; and that every man's house 
was his castle, and no one had any right to 
interfere with him within its walls. 

I am ashamed to think what blasphemous 
nonsense I used to spout on these subjects; 
as if any society could hold together without 
the links or bonds of union that a regular 
government affords. It might as well be sup- 
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posed that a haroan being might walk about, 
and be a perfect man, and yet be destitute of 
the back-bone, as to imagine that society 
could exist without ,laws. — But to proceed 
with my narrative, and to let my principles 
speak for themselves. 

I had scarcely finished my time in Town, 
when 1 was called back in haste into Devon- 
shire, and found my uncle very ill, indeed, in 
a dying state. I also found ibat a revolution 
had taken place in the family during my ab- 
sence, which did not please me by any means. 
My aunt had introduced a young man into 
the shop, who seemed to be already become 
my lord paramount, and was strongly upheld 
by her interest. My poor uncle was so ill, 
when I arrived, that he did not know me; 
and he died within two days; so that I suf- 
fered not a little uneasiness through the fear 
that he might, perhaps, have died without a 
will: for I was no longer in doubt that I had 
a very powerful rival in my aunt's esteem. 

Immediately after the funeral, a will was, 
however, produced; and I found, to my great 
joy, that my uncle had left me a tkoufiaxvd 
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pounds, with all his books, clothes, and sur- 
gical instruments; and that he had be- 
queathed, also, two hundred pounds to my 
father; and as much to my brother. I 
stayed with my aunt till I had packed up 
and sent off my possessions, and secured 
my inheritance. I then coldly wished her 
adieu, and turned my views towards my 
home* 

I had written one letter to inform my fa- 
ther of my uncle's death ; and had dispatch- 
ed a second, to give an account of our lega- 
cies; a third had followed to inform the fa- 
mily of my speedy return; though I could 
not name the day. 

Since I had left my home, my once beloved 
home, such a revolution had taken place in 
my feelings, that I entirely ceased to look 
forward with delight to a re-union with my 
family. I had been in London, at the theatre, 
at the opera, at clubs, and in the gallery of 
the house of commons ; I had heard parlia- 
mentary debates, and could reason and talk, 
and was exceedingly clever and genteel in my 
own opinion ; and I really, had contracted a 
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contempt for my father, and mother, and 
Robeit; for I thought their mode of liv- 
ing utterly barbarous, while they sat in a 
kitchen with casement windows; and my 
mother wore a plaited mob, and a square 
muslin handkerchief pinned over her neck. 
My father, too, wore his own hair combed 
over his forehead, and a grey suit, all of one 
colour, even on a Sunday. As to Robeit, I 
could not conceive what he might be like by 
this time; I remembered that he had brown 
hair when a boy, and that his eyes appeared 
Co speak very often when his better judgment 
admonished him that it was needful to keep 
his lips closed* But I made up my mind 
that I should be ashamed of him ; and I re- 
solved to make my visit as short as decency 
would permit; though whither next to bend 
my steps I had not decided. 

It was late on a Sunday evening in au- 
tumn, being precisely three weeks after my 
uncle's death, when I arrived at our village; 
and, having deposited my luggage in a safe 
place, I set out on foot for the Woodhouse, 
which is about a mile from the villag|e. 

B 
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A very strange sort of feeling took posses- 
sion of me as I advanced, and saw by moon- 
light, (for, like roost heroes of romance, 
I was favoured on this occasion of my re- 
turn to my father's house with the light of 
the full moon,) the various objects impnnted 
on my memory from early childhood ; many 
of which, together with the circumstances 
connected with them, had glided away from 
my mind many years before. 

At length, a light from the kitchen of the 
Woodhouse began to shine upon my path, and 
presently I discerned the outline of the two 
gable-ends of the old-fashioned mansion mark- 
ed against the pale cold light of the sky, to- 
gether with the high, clustered chimneys. 

1 advanced with quicker steps : I hastened 
to the door, and knocked. I heard a voice 
within — *^ Surely it cannot be dear James*' 
— and in the next minute I found myself in 
the arms of my relations. It was not till af- 
ter various salutations had taken place in 
the little vestibule, or entrance of the house, 
and I had been led into the large kitchen, 
that I had leisure to look about and see what 
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sort of people I had for my relations. It was 
much to the advantage of their appearance 
that they were all dressed in new mourn- 
ing; the decency and comeliness of which is 
generally allowed. Notwithstanding which 
propitious circumstance, I had not sat five 
minutes without setting my father down in 
my own mind as a good sort of harmless, but 
ignorant old man ; and my mother as a spe- 
cimen of a comfortable old woman, such as 
one should like to have about one when on 
a sick bed. 

As to Robert, I was rather more at a loss 
to decide respecting him. He was not indeed 
a fashionable blade, such as 1 then thought 
myself, but his countenance beamed with in- 
telligence and benevolence. There was no 
rustic sheepishness in his manner towards his 
town-bred brother ; and when he spoke it was 
with correctness, and with little, if an^, of 
the accent of a clown. He did not affect to 
be any thing but what he was, namely, an 
agriculturalist. Nevertheless, he seemed to 
have conceived a correct view of what is pro- 
per, and even graceful in that character ; and 
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I found it was impossible to withhold respect 
from a person of his attractions. 

In addition to my own relations, there were 
three persons who had been evidently sitting 
with the family before I had entered. Two 
of these were servants, a man and a woman ; 
but the third was as lovely a young woman 
of about eighteen, as I had ever beheld. She 
was soon introduced to me as a distant rela- 
tion, an orphan, living with my mother. 
They called her Ellen, and I really was so 
much pleased with her appearance, that when 
I discovered, which I soon did, that she was a 
favourite of my brother's, I was displeased, and 
actually indulged the intention of attempting 

to disturb the good understanding which I 
perceived to exist between the young people. 
My mother busied herself to spread a table 
for me without loss of time ; and, as I bad 
travelled all the last night, I was not sorry to 
get a good supper and go to bed. 

A good night's rest quite removed my fa- 
tigue. My portmanteau had been brought 
from the inn, and, having rendered myself as 
much of a beau as clean linen, powder, and 
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pomatum could make me, I descended the 
stairs, and, the parlour-door being open, I 
found that a fire had been lighted in it out of 
compliment to me; while my breakfast was 
there arranged on a small round table, with 
all the delightful appendages of thick cream, 
fresh butter, and white bread. The kettle 
was hissing by the fire. My first motion was 
to look for the bell-rope, but seeing no such 
specimen of refinement, I applied myself to 
a hand-bell which lay on the table, and rang 
authoritatively. The bell was immediately 
answered by Ellen, who entered in a morning 
dress, the very pattern of rural neatness, and, 
begging me to excuse my mother, who had a 
little job to finish in her dairy, she sat down 
to make my tea. 

It occurred to me that this was a most pro- 
pitious occasion for shewing ofi^ my superior 
breeding ; and I scarcely know on what im- 
pertinences I might have ventured, had not 
the determined gravity and distant politeness 
of my companion thrown me into such con- 
fusion, that I scalded my throat, and was very 
near cutting my hand in attem^tvck^ \.^ Vv^^*^ 
B 3 
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myself to a slice from the white loaf. The 
arrival of my mother, in a coloured apron, 
relieved my embarrassment, and restored my 
self-confidence; and, when Ellen left the room, 
which she soon did, we had a long conversa- 
tion, during which she opened to me many 
of the family arrangements and plans. 

She told me that my brother and Ellen 
were engaged to each other, and were to be 
married as soon as the deep mourning for my 
uncle was laid aside, and that they were lo 
continue to live with them ; and she seemed 
to have great delight in the anticipation of 
this arrangement. She also added, that my 
father had a plan for me, which she thought 
very good, namely, that I should, if it could 
be managed, enter into partnership with old 
Mr* Southcott, the surgeon of the village; 
and thus, when he dropped off, as he was get- 
ting very infirm, I might fall into his place. 

" My father," 1 answered, " will, I sup- 
pose, give me leave to judge in these matters 
for myself. You know, mother, that you 
and my father have always lived in this wood, 
and you can know nothing of life ; but, at any 
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rate, there can be no doubt that, in matters re- 
lative to my own profession, I roast know bet- 
ter than people of your description." 

"True, James, true, my dear,*' said my 
mother, colouring, and looking alarmed at 
the great man her son: "but I only gave 
you a hint, my dear, I meant no ofifence. 
To be sure you must know best." And the 
poor woman looked this way and that way, 
as if she thought that she had taken a liberty 
by sitting down in my presence. 

I threw one leg over the other, and, looking 
up to the chimney-piece, began to make com- 
ments on a piece of embroidery in worsted, 
which had hung there in a frame ever since I 
could remember. " Mother," I said, " what 
an abominable smoky thing that is over the 
fireplace: why don't you make a bonfire of 
it?" 

She replied, meekly, "It was my mother's 
work, James." 

" Upon my word, the old lady was a se- 
cond Arachne,** I replied. 

" Arachne!" she repeated, looking bewil- 
dered, " who is that, James?" 
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^* One who adorns many houses, mother," 
I replied, *' with her fine handiworks/' 

** Some London lady, I suppose," she an- 
swered: ''but when Robert is married we 
are to have the parlour painted, and new cur- 
tains, and then Ellen's map of the world is to 
be put up in the gold frame, instead of that 
piece." 

"Indeed," I said, ''you will be prodigious- 
ly fine; and, hearing my brother's voice, I 
sauntered to the window, whistling an opera 
tune, and saw him and my father come up 
to the house in dresses suited to their occa- 
pations, though perfectly neat. I turned to 
look to the door as they entered ; and pre- 
sently they came forward and shook me 
heartily by the hand; after which Robert 
kissed our mother, and asked kindly after her 
health. 

I might have taken a lesson from my bro- 
ther, respecting my conduct to our mother; 
but I chose to despise him, and we never 
learn from those we despise. 

I had no conversation with my father re- 
specting my arrangements, until the evening 
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when we were all met round the fire. The 
plan at which my mother had hinted was 
then proposed to me, namely, that I should 
endeavour to be admitted into partnership 
with old Mr. Southcott. 

" What sort of a practitioner may this same 
Mr. Southcott be?" I asked : " one of the oid 
school, I have no doubt — ignorant, probably 
very ignorant — a mere quack." 

My mother replied, that Mr. Southcott 
gave aenerAl tatisfaction in the country, and 
obtained a handsome maintenance. 

'« Well,'' I laid, <' all that may be ; and I 
thank you for your hints," I added, looking 
at one and the other of my parents ; '* but you 
must allow me to judge for myself. I have 
seen a good deal of the world; and at my 
time of life »" 

I was proceeding, when Robert took me 
up, saying, ** At your time of life, and mine, 
too, James, persons are very apt to think 
themselves wiser than their parents. - We 
have not even had experience enough to know 
our own folly," 

I was offended, and did not endeavour to 
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hide my displeasure. I measured Robert 
with my eye; and looked him for a minute in 
(he face with as much contempt as I could 
summon into my countenance. 

Our mother noticed my manner, and said, 
'* James, dear, don't be offended at Robert; 
when you know him better you will find that 
he is the kindest, best creature in the world : 
but you do not understand him yet. You 
have lived with very different kind of peo- 
ple: you have had a superior education. 
Robert does not understand the world.*" And 
then turning to her younger son, ^* Don't smile, 
Robert,'' she added, " you vex James ; and 
you know that he is a stranger, and we must 
make much of him." 

<* I beg your pardon, James, if I have of- 
fended you," said my brother, offering me his 
hand, which motion I, however, affected not 
to see ; and thus the conversation respecting 
my plans dropped for that time, and the dis- 
course was turned into another channel. 

During that evening, my father, who was 
as simple and good a man as ever existed, 
continued to give me such advice as he 
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thought for my good ; ii not having yet en- 
tered his head that he had a son who was 
determined to abide by his own opinions, and 
to act as he thought right in his own eyes, 
without any reference to divine or paternal 
authority* The subjects which he pressed 
upon me were chiefly religious and moral: 
I forget precisely what they were, as I paid 
little attention to them; but this I recol- 
lect, that I gave him maxim for maxim, and 
opinion for opinion, till I had fairly carried 
him into the land of confusion; for, without 
meaning to speak disrespectfully of my pa- 
rents, which God forbid, the fact was, that 
they were not persons of superior abilities, 
though possessing that sort of sense which, 
when united with amiable tempers ai)d true 
piety, fits per^bns above all others to get on 
comfortably through life. 

While these things were passing between 
my father and me, Robert sat looking on the 
pavement; and I saw his colour change seve- 
ral times; but he did not speak till 1 made 
some remark respecting religion which did 
not please him; on which, looking u^^ he 
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said, ''James, do you remember our infant 
days, when we used to climb up the old 
yew tree on a Sunday evening, to read the 
Pilgrim's Progress? those were happy times, 
James. I was very solitary in the yew tree 
when you were gone. Religion, in those 
days, was very sweet to us. I can remember 
that you were then my teacher, and — " 

'* And now, I suppose, you would wish to 
become my teacher?" I said, interrupting 
him. '' But, understand me, Robert, I am 
now for liberty of conscience^ and emancipa- 
tion from spiritual authority. I have no idea 
of one man dictating to another in matters of 
this kind; and, therefore, I trust that you 
will not think of interfering with me/' 

'* Please to explain yourself," said Ro- 
Jbert. 

'' I do not see what explanation is neces- 
sary," I replied ; '' what I have said is very 
simple: all I would desire is, that men should 
exercise the same liberality one with another, 
as God exercises towards us all. He created 
us with various intellectual endowments, and 
reasoning faculties; and with different inno- 
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cent and pleasurable feelings; and he has 
placed us in a world, where we find a variety 
of circumstances to gratify those feelings, but 
he exercises no further influence over us; he 
leaves us to judge and act for ourselves; and 
to suffer or to be happy, in consequence of 
our own evil or good conduct/' 

'* According to your plan, then," replied 
my brother, smiling, '* he ought to have turn- 
ed us out of his hands full-grown; and not to 
have placed us, during the first years of our 
lives, in such a situation of weakness as to 
constitute us dependent on the mercy of 
others; and, hence, to become, in the na- 
tural course of things, subservient and sub- 
jected to parents; who, 9fter having had the 
trouble of rearing us, think they have a right 
to counsel and influence us through life? 
And, really," he added, smiling still more 
decidedly, " Providence has made a great 
mistake by compelling us, according to the 
laws of nature, to enter life in a state of 
such entire helplessness: for to this cause we 
may attribute all the tyranny which exists in 
the world ; for we find, from the notea oC o^^ 
c 
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old Bible, that, from the patriarchal goveru- 
ment, arose the monarchical ^rst; and then 
from this all other regular governments had 
their origin; moreover, from the necessities of 
man in his infancy, also, proceed the depen- 
dence of the wife upon her husband, and ma- 
ny other systems of tyranny of the same kind ; 
with all the various ties and clogs of domestic 
life; from all. of which we might have been 
exempted, had we been introduced into the 
world full-grown, and entirely independent of 
each other." 

'* Dear Robert," said my mother, '^ how 
you talk ! Did ever any one hear of a person 
being fulUgrown when he was born? How 
can you go on so; and presume to find fault 
with Providence?" 

"O! Mrs. Penson,"8aid Ellen, "you do 
not understand Robert, he is only joking. I 
dare say Mr. James understands him." And 
she then addressed me for the first time since 
our meeting at breakfast, saying, '* You must 
not suppose, Mr. James, that your brother is 
ignorant, though he has always lived in the 
country — there is often a great deal of time 
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for people to read and think too, when they 
live in the country." 

I found that I was likely to have tw?^, in- 
stead of one, against me, whenever I attacked 
Robert; and that my brother was not quite 
so weak an adversary as I expected: I, 
therefore, closed the argument, by saying, 
that I should be departing from my own 
principles, if I did not allow my brother to 
enjoy his opinions as freely as I did mine; 
adding, that I considered emancipation from 
all prejudices, to be a state of things greatly 
to be wished : and, thus speaking, I took up 
my candle, and went to my bed-room ; re- 
solving to get out of the house, and into a 
settled situation, as soon as I could. 

I have now said enough to shew my reader 
what he may expect of me; and shall, accord- 
ingly, pass over the events of the three suc- 
ceeding years as succinctly as possible. 

Notwithstanding my father's advice, I did 
call upon Mr. Southcott; and actually did 
contrive, with the consideration of a few hun- 
dreds, to persuade him to take me as a part- 
ner; and, more than that, within two ^e«.t% L 
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married his niece Eliza ; and entered, by his 
death, into full possession of his business, his 
new brick house with two bow windows, his 
garden, his fish-pond, his paddock, his old 
horse, and his cow ; with a quantity of rea- 
dy money, in which sum was contained the 
premium I had given for the partnership. 
But, before I had the honour of leading Miss 
Eliza to the altar, Ellen had become the wife 
of Robert, and the young pair had fixed their 
residence with their parents at the Wood- 
house; a scheme which, in this particular, 
answered to the extent of their wishes. 

iAiid now my reader m*y picture itfiie tii: 
himself, a SQiart young swrgeeni; not indeed* 
perhaps, of the first style, but quite sufficient- 
ly polished for my line of practice; extremely 
well pleased with myself; and, as times then 
were, by no means deficient in the knowledge 
of my profession ; with my smart house ; a 
wife who was far less disagreeable to me than 
might have been expected, when it is consi- 
dered that I sought her only from interested 
motives; and a sufficient income to enable 
me to live with comfort, and lay a little by. 
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What more did I want to render me a happy 
man, it may be asked ; and it may bIso be 
answered, I wanted humility; and, in wanting 
that, I wanted every thing: because humility 
is the only substantial basis on which happi- 
ness can be reared ; for in wanting humility, 
as it concerns our sfnritual affairs, we must 
ever remain ignorant of our need of a Sa* 
viour; and in wanting it in our temporal 
affairs, we must be ever going wrong, and 
heaping up stores for the future of regret 
and sorrow. 

I am about to speak of my wife as she 
was, and as she would now speak of her for- 
mer self, without the fear of incurring the 
smallest displeasure ; for I trust that she is 
DOW, and has been for some years,* a totally 
changed character. 

She was young when I married her ; and, 
being an orphan, she had been brought up at 
an ordinary school. She was handsome, and 
had acquired a taste for company, but was 
not a bad housewife; and, as I was much 
from home, provided I found a good meal, 
and my house neat, on my return^ tAd dv%cAr 
c 3 
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vered that my bills at Chri!>tinas were not 
larger than I had Expected, 1 was very well 
satisfied ; though, even during the first year 
of my marriage, my father hinted to me, 
that there were some things in my wife's 
conduct which it might be well to correct. 
** Your wife, my dear James,'* my father said 
to me, one day, ** is young, and you are a 
great deal from home : her dress is remarked 
as being too much in the fashion — somewhat 
out of the common way; and, as your family 
are known to be plain sort of people, it is not 
thought consistent. Perhaps a kind word 
from you might set this matter right;" and 
he was adding more, when I interrupted him, 
by saying, '* As long as my wife does not do 
any thing actually immoral, father, 1 shall 
not interfere with her. If every person, in 
unimportant matters, were to be subservi- 
ent to the will of another, what a misera- 
ble condition on earth would ours be ren> 
dered! I am a respecter of the rights of 
women, as well as those of men. The hus- 
band and wife bind themselves together in 
90ciety for mutual convenience. The man 
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takes his part, the woman hers; the woman 
manages matters in her sphere, the man in 
his. There is no need of interference on ei- 
ther side, so long as they respect each other's 
privileges. The shape and form of my wife's 
bonnets do not affect my comfort; she may 
fashion them as she pleases. In these mat- 
ters I am for liberty of conscience." 

"Your comfort, James," replied my fa- 
ther, ** is not what we are talking of, but 
your respectability.^ If your wife is not pru- 
dent in such matters, you will be blamed. 
A man either derives shame or honour from 
his wife's appearance. He therefore cannot 
be so independent of her as you pretend." 

'* Your ideas, let me tell you, Sir," I re- 
plied, ** are quite old-fashioned — obsolete 
— out of date. Permit me to explain to 
you the change of views which has taken 
place since your juvenile days. The march 
of intellect, during the last thirty years, 
has been more rapid than for hundreds of 
years before. The present generation, in- 
stead of blindly following the past, has been 
brought to perceive the fallacy of many oqI- 
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nions which were formerly held as infallible. 
For instance : that system of domestic tyran- 
ny which has pervaded all ranks and degrees 
of men until the present time, is now explo- 
ded, and a new code of morals is introduced 
— one more suited to the weakness of our 
nature, and to the laws of the divine govern- 
ment — one, in fact, more rational, and better 
suited to the amiable nature of man.'' 

My father looked perplexed as I proceed- 
ed, and I was wicked enough to be amused 
by his very apparent confusion of manner. 
I was enjoying my triumph, standing behind 
my counter, and seemingly more engaged 
with my phials and drugs than with the ar- 
gument, when a champion, with whom I 
never could grapple so successfully as with 
my father, entered the shop. This was my 
brother, who had scarcely appeared, when 
my father appealed to him, asking him if he 
had not heard some very .unpleasant remarks 
made on the dress of his sister-in-law on the 
Sunday before, as he was coming out of 
church. " And I was just saying to James, 
Robert," continued the good old gentleman, 
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'* that, as his wife is so young, a kind word 
from him might be advantageous: not that I 
would make mischief, for the world, between 
man and wife; but, as James is five or six 
years older than £iiza, he might, you know, 
just give a gentle hint, and set things all 
right at once; for, after all, there is no great 
sin in these fine fashions; only, you know, 
people will talk/' 

Robert smiled, and shrugged up his shoul* 

' ders, hinting, that it would never do for him 

to interfere between his brother and his wife; 

and was proceeding tooj 
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}* Robert,^ I said; ** it would save a vast 
many contentions, in future, if my father could 
be made to understand my way of thinking; 
and could learn not to bring my actions to 
the standard of his own opinions; which, as 
I just now said, are obsolete and out of date. 
The progre&s of intellect," I continued, 
with much pomposity, " has, it is very cer- 
tain, proceeded with increased velocity from 
age to age, in proportion as the shadows of 
ignorance and darkness have withdrawn. 
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This progress has, no doubt, been precipitat- 
ed, to an almost incalculable degree, by the 
art of printing, and the consequent general 
diffusion of learning." Here I paused, to 
take breath, and, indeed, to consider what I 
was going to say ; for I began to feel myself 
somewhat bewildered; and Robert was so 
provoking as not to attempt any sort of inter- 
ruption, wliich, of whatever description, would 
probably have relieved me considerably, and 
set me off again with renewed velocity. But 
be was mischievously silent, and stood in an 
attitude of mute and respectful attention, as if 
bowing to my superior genius. I was, there- 
fore, obliged to proceed ; and added — *' In 
short — in short, owing to this rapid march of 
intellect,*' and there I hesitated again, for I 
did not like the expressive smile which rested on 
Robert's countenance ; *^ in short, we consi- 
der that — that many things which were once 
thought right are now wrong, and vice ver- 
B&r 

'' And what was once thought wrong is now 
right," added Robert: 'Ms that what you 
mean by vice versdf** 
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'* Vice ! vice !" said my father, getting quite 
warm : " you may well talk of vice and wick- 
edness ; too mucl^ learning, I am sure, has 
made you mad, James. I fear you don't 
deal in such a drug as common sense in your 
shop, boy, or I should turn doctor myself, 
and prescribe a few grains for your own use ;*' 
and, so saying, he walked out of the door, 
sighing heavily as he stepped into the street. 

'* There now,'' said Robert, with displea- 
sure, '*you have made our father unhappy 
with your abominable nonsense. Pray is it 
among your new discoveries that it is a good 
and right thing to make a grey*headed parent 
weep, for I saw the tears in his eyes i but you 
cannot have taken leave of your senses altoge- 
ther, James. What do you mean by all this 
nonsense? you have some meaning, I sup- 
pose?" 

I became angry in my turn, and spoke 
roughly to my brother; but we were both 
more calm presently; and, as I was just step- 
ping out to visit a patient who resided about 
half a mile in the country, we walked to- 
getheri and I then tried to make hl^xw ^"cA^x- 
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Stand what I meant. I first began by asking 
him if he thought that a custom or principle 
must be good because it was ancient? 

He replied, ** Certainly not ; otherwise the 
customs and habits instituted before the flood 
must have been the best, because they were 
the first established on earth.** 

I must remarls in this place, that almost 
all my brother's learning is derived from 
Scripture. 

** You grant, then/* I answered, '* that old 
customs may be bad, and old received princi- 
ples may be false?" 

'* Nether customs nor' principles are ne- 
cessarily good because they are old/' replied 
Robert; ''neither are they necessarily bad 
for that reason.** 

''True/' I replied; " I am willing to argue 
fairly." 

" But is it not probable,** I answered, 
" that, as science and literature advance, 
many things may hereafter appear right to 
us which now seem wrong, and the con- 
trary?" 

" I allow that every thing is capable of 
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improvement, in theory and in practice, too/' 
replied Robert, ** excepting religion and mo- 
rality. These, indeed, may, and we trust will, 
be better attended to in practice as knowledge 
increases, but their theory cannot be amend- 
ed. We can have no new lights on these sub- 
jects beyond what the Bible can supply; and 
our fathers had the Gospel ; and the moral 
law was delared ages past, and will continue 
, in its perfection for ever. Therefore, I deny 
what you assert, that the opinion of religious 
persons can ever change respecting right and 
wrong." 

" Surely," I replied, " the same things may 
be seen in a different point of view, by an en- 
lightened and an ignorant person." 

'^ Not simple matters of morality, and right 
and wrong," replied my brother. ** In these 
things the conscience is an unerring guide. 
Every man is more or less aware when he is 
doing wrong. Else why have even the small- 
est children recourse to concealment when 
they meditate an immoral act ?" 

** The fear of shame or punishment," I an- 
swered, ** is what induces this deceit ot covw- 
p 
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cealment, which we see in all children, when 
they seek to do what they think will not 
please their pi^rents. And now I am come 
to the point at which I was aiming. Those 
persons who have received the new and im- 
proved light of which I am speaking, would 
wish to see a more easy and charitable disci- 
pline established in the place of those severe 
laws by which offences are multiplied , and 
occasions of guilt are created/' 

*' Really, James/' replied Robert, '^ you 
must explain yo^rself further before I can un- 
derstand you." 

*^ For instance : let us first speak of our 
religious establishment as it exists in this 
country," I answered. ** Why should it be 
a sin to preach without a gown and cassock? 
or to pray extempore, instead of using a pre- 
scribed form?" 

'* I do not know that it is a sin," replied 
Robert. 

'' It is so far a sin, as that those persons 
who do not conform to these rules, are ex- 
cluded from many offices in Church and State/' 
I replied. 



n 
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** For the same reason/' replied Robert, 
** that you would refuse to take a partner or 
apprentice in your profession who disapprov- 
ed of your mode of practice/' 

'^ I don't say that I should refuse any part- 
ner or apprentice on that account/' I answer* 
ed ; for I was determined to uphold my sen- 
timents through thick and thin. 

Robert smiled. 

Nothing used to provoke me, at that time, 
so much as the playful manner of my brother, 
though there was not a grain or scruple of 
sarcasm in his appearance, or, I verily be* 
lieve, in his mind. And I asked him what 
amused him so much. 

" I was thinking," he answered, ** what a 
plight the poor patients would soon be re- 
duced to, when the doctor and his apprentice 
chose to think and act upon different princi- 
ples." 

** Robert," I said, ** surely you can never be 
serious?" 

« Well, I will," he replied.—" And to re- 
turn to our religious establishment. I think 
it is reasonable that persons whose o^\w\»wi. 
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do not agree with those of the bulk of the 
nation, in spiritual matters, should be ex- 
cluded from situations of authority in the 
country; though 1 think it would be very 
hard to deprive them of the free exercise of 
their religion." 

" I cannot see what religion has to do with 
government,'' 1 replied. 

" Every mai/s principles,'' returned Robert, 
*' must have much to do with his actions : 
for instance, do not your principles and mine 
operate powerfully on us both, in the ma- 
nagement of our respective wives. Were 
Ellen to wear a cap or bonnet I did not ap* 
prove, I should tell her of it immediately, 
and should be displeased if she did not change 
the fashion." 

** In that case," I replied, '* you would con- 
vert the simple act of wearing a topknot, which 
did not suit your taste, into a breach of morals; 
and here is precisely an exemplification of what 
I began my argument with, namely, that of- 
fences may be multiplied, and occasions of 
guilt created, by too severe a discipline. And 
hence, I approve of the wisdom, and I ad- 
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mire the policy of that system which I hope 
to see established in our island before many 
years are passed. I would have every situa- 
tion of authority and honour under govern- 
ment laid open, without test or enquiry, to 
every respectable person of whatever creed he 
might be. I would have every assistance 
and every encouragement given to immoral 
persons, by which they might be brought 
back into the- bosom of their families. 1 
would have the utmost tenderness shewn even 
to the felon, whom we are obliged to exclude 
from society in self-defence. And I should 
be sorry ever to exercise any thing like disci- 
pline over a faithless wife, or an undutiful 
son or daughter, so long as any hopes re- 
mained of reclaiming such a one by tender- 
ness or forbearance, or by any conceivable 
exerciae of charity or love.'' 

I then proceeded to spout certain absurdi- 
ties which I thought very fine, respecting uni- 
versal love and charity, philanthropy, and be- 
nevolence; denominating indiscriminate for- 
giveness a godlike attribute; when Robert in- 
terrupted me, by simply asking, to whaX Gq4 
D 3 
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dear child we bestowed the name of Sa- 
rah. 

It was when roy son William and my 
daughter Bessy had attained the ages of five 
and three, that the baleful effects of my 
false principles began to display themselves 
more evidently. My wife, as I before said, 
was young and inexperienced when she mar- 
ried me; and my absurd notion of not in- 
terfering with her caprices, had depriv- 
ed her in many instances of the benefit of 
my advice. There is an old saying, that 
** two heads are better than one;" and even 
granting that a roan may not always be wiser 
than his wife, yet it may be naturally sup- 
posed, that, when two persons having the same 
interests, take counsel together, some good 
may sometimes accrue from the very pause 
and demur which these consultations must 
occasion. But the independent principles 
which I entertained, as I before stated, had 
prevented me from holding any of these con- 
sultations with roy wife; indulging the idea 
that I had no right to interfere with any of 
her little whims or caprices, or even with her 
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Opinions, so long as she allowed me the same 
liberty. If, therefore, she did not improve 
under my management, no one can wonder; 
and, if our children were not guided in the 
best manner possible, it will not, I suppose, 
be a matter of surprise to my reader. — But to 
return to what I was about to say. 

My mother was always anxious that all 
her family should meet on Easter Sunday at 
the Woodhouse to eat tansy-pudding, and ac- 
cordingly on that Easter Sunday which hap- 
pened soon after William had completed his 
fifth year we all met under the paternal roof, 
and had an excellent dinner; after which, 
ray brother and myself took a walk with our 
little sons, and were returning, when the boys 
picked up a little puppy which belonged to a 
dog in the yard and brought it into the kitch- 
en. The puppy made a whining noise, which 
attracting my brother's attention, he bade his 
son carry the little animal back to its mother* 
We then proceeded to the parlour, which was 
always used on this annual festivity, but were 
presently called out again into the kitchen by 
the loud cries of the little dog, which George 
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had placed upon the dresser, instead of carry- 
ing it back to its mother. The creature 
had fallen from the dresser, and was consi- 
derably hurt. My brother no sooner under- 
stood the state of the case, than he took a 
small horsewhip from a peg in the kitchen, 
and gave his boy a slight stroke over the 
shoulders, which made him roar louder than 
the puppy had done. 

** Be silent. Sir," said his father. ** If you 
give another roar, I shall give you another 
stroke. Go up to your room, pray to God to 
forgive you for your disobedience, and don't 
come down till you are humble.'' 

The liltle fellow was silent in a moment, 
and went stumping up stairs, half frightened 
and half sullen. My brother then turned 
round to put up the whip in its place, and, 
in so doing, stepped near my boy, who, stait- 
ing back, said, '* Uncle, you are not going to 
beat me! Father never beats me!'' and he 
looked boldly up to him as if he dared him 
to it. 

^* It is not my business to correct you, 
little Master," replied Robert, *' while you 
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have a father to do you that good turn; 
— you have nothing to fear from me;'' and 
he replaced the whip, and accompanied me 
into the parlour. There we found the rest 
of the family seated round the tea-tahle; 
and we, also, sat down: but I observed, that 
my brother was thoughtful; and, on Ellen 
asking where George was, he answered, that 
he had corrected him for disobedience*" 

'' Yes," 1 said, addressing my sister; '^he 
laid his horsewhip over his shoulders, and 
then sent him to his room till he had done 
roaring." 

'* He did very^ght," replied Ellen, calm- 
ly, " if he was disobedient." 

'' And don't you ask what mighty oflfence 
a child of ^y^e years old could be guilty of, 
sister, to deserve such a punishment?" 

^' I understood that he was disobedient," 
she replied* 

'' Disobedient!" I repeated: ^' giddy, 
thoughtless, forgetful. He did not put the 
puppy down, when his father bid him." 

'' Well, what was that, brother James, but 
disobedience?" asked Ellen* 
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Robert reddened, while this was passing, 
and looked as if determined not to enter into 
an argument on the subject: but I was 
equally determined that he should; and 
challenged him to the contest, by saying, 
'' Surely, Robert, it would be better to reason 
with a child at that age, when he does wrong, 
than to use such violent measures. I haite 
never laid a- hand on William.'' 

^* So he told me, just now,'' replied my 
brother. 

''And you see the consequence, Robert: 
his will is free, his spirit unbroken; and he 
will teli the truth in the fcce of the whole 
world, whether it makes against him or not. 
But once lay the horsewhip across his back, 
and he loses that noble confidence for ever." 

'' Noble confidence!" repeated Robert: 
** might not another name be used for this 
sort of behaviour? Truth I delight in, but 
not when it proceeds from want of shame. 
Children should be taught to be ashamed of 
what is wrong, and be made to know that 
chastisements will follow bad condqct; and 
they should not be accustomed to suppose 
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that all is right, when they acknowledge their 
faults without shame or penitence." 

'' You will make a canting hypocrite of 
your boy, Robert/' I said; ^' that is, if he 
does not, by and by, break the yoke, and 
leave your house. This sort of treatment 
might have done, years ago, when children, 
by comparing notes, could discover that the 
same process of tyranny was going on in 
every other family as well as their own. 
But in these enlightened days, when the 
march of intellect is making such rapid 
strides, another system roust be adopted. 
Man must now be governed by reason, or not 
governed at all. Blind obedience can no 
longer be expected, either from wives, chil- 
dren, or servants. Man has discovered his 
rights, and will require to be treated with 
justice. Every man's conscience must now 
be a law to himself, and the regulator of his 
actions. I desire not the blind obedience of 
any person connected with me; nor can I 
understand why any individual should de- 
mand such submission from another. I ab- 
hor the system of controlling the actions ot 

E 
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principles of any free agent — such is man 
—and I reprobate every measure of govern- 
ment by which the reasoning and thinking 
powers of the subject are to be brought 
under the trammels of custom.^ 

I was proceeding to this or some such 
eSectf when the door was burst open, and 
George entered, his eyes being swelled, and 
his little features all blubbered and shining 
with tears; while his sobs were so loud as 
to shake his whole little body. Straight he 
ran to his father, and was on his knees in a 
moment before him, begging pardon; then to 
his mother; then to his grandfather; then to 
his grandmother; as if he felt thai he could 
not have oflfended one, without ofifending all: 
imploring, entreating, with all the energy of 
infant eloquence; and not being satisfied, till 
he had received the kiss of peace from each 
honoured individual; nor being perfectly .hap- 
py again, till lifted upon the knees of his father: 
where, as from a place of perfect security 
and happiness, he humbly waited until his 
portion was administered to him from the 
hands of his mother. 
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'' What say you now, James r' said Ro- 
bert, at the conclusion of this scene* *' Who 
is so happy now as the contrite child, re- 
ceived again into his father's argis? Would 
all the reasonings of the wisest man that ever 
lived have had such speedy and salutary in- 
fluence on this infant as the chastisement, 
given by the hand of affection, and which has 
produced these feelings in this short time?** 

Where persons are resolved not to be con- 
vinced, no arguments will prevail. I deter- 
mined to retain my own opinion, and Robert 
held as fast to his ; and from that time, as if 
by mutual consent, we saw less and less of 
each other for several years ; and, in conse- 
quence, our children met much seldomer. 

About two yeai^ after that, I began to look 
out for a school for William. I sent him to 
one in the village; but, as I stipulated with 
the master that he never should use corporal 
punishment, and as my son was aware of this 
stipulation, it is not to be supposed that I 
could keep him there long. I therefore soon 
removed him ; and, happening to meet with 
•a schoolmaster at some distance, to whom 
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the forty or fifty pounds a year I paid for 
my son was an object of some consequence, 
I failed not to hear an excellent account of 
the youth's improvements from vacation to 
vacation: and, as fathers are sometimes blind 
to the faults of their children, I was by no 
means the first to observe that the reports of 
the master did not exactly tally with the 
manners, and appearance, and general im- 
provement of the boy. Something, indeed, 
might be pleaded for me, in consideration of 
my constant occupation abroad; neverthe- 
less, I had sufficient opportunity to have seen 
the faults of my son, had I not been blinded 
by self-conceit. 

Bessy was sent to school soon after her 
brother. Her mother had chosen the same 
seminary in which she had herself been edu- 
cated ; and, as I left the management of my 
girl to her mother, I cannot be supposed to 
have understood more of my daughter's cha- 
racter than of her brother's* Bessy was as 
much as eight years old when Sarah was 
born. 

My wife was very ill soon after the birth 
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of this child ; and, not being able to nurse 
her herself, the infant was sent to a cottager, 
who lived very near the Woodhoose, that 
she might be- under the eye of my mother, 
whose talents as a good nurse were never 
questioned by roe. The cottager was engaged 
to give the infant milk, and the little creature 
thrifed so well in her country abode, that 
we left her for several years where she was ; 
and it may be supposed that she spent many 
hours each day with her relations at the 
Woodhouse. 

When William was thirteen, he was brought 
home, and bound to roe, to serve in my shop, 
and to gather what he could from me relative 
to my profession, to which I purposed to 
bring him up. Two years after this, Bessy 
left school ; and thus we had both our chil- 
dren at home again. And now the indepen- 
dent principles in which I had brought up 
my children, and which I had encouraged in 
my wife, began to display their riper fruits. 

During the first few months, or perhaps I 
might say the first two years, of my son's 
residence with me, I had little to comi^laid 
£ 3 
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of in him bot a sort of insolence of uuumer, 
DOW and tben displayed towards mt and my 
wife, and miiversally evidenced towards hh 
rdations at the Woodhoose. I do not recol- 
lect whether the noon fnz, or the verb whidi 
answers to it, had been brought into use at 
that time ; bnt thb I remember, that my son 
was continually employed in using that figure 
of speech which in these days we should call 
quksamg; and that hb elders and saperion 
were almost invariably the objects of his 
exploits of that kind : not that his cousins 
escaped ; for he was panicularly bitter upon 
George, who was by this time become a very 
fine youth in appearance, and was, also, very 
well spoken of in the neighbourhood. I re> 
member well, that, being in the shop on one 
occasion with my son, 1 was struck with his 
independent manner to a customer; and I 
argued the point with him, and told him, 
that, as we lived by our patients, it was ne- 
cessary for us to be polite to them. 

*^ I wonder then," he replied, ^ that yon 
can submit to this manner of life, finther. To 
be obliged to weigh out a scruple of magne- 
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sia, or measure a drachm of castor oil, for 
every fool who chooses to ask for such things, 
is a sort of servitude which is hardly to be 
borne. And then, to make a bow, and say, 
* Much obliged. Madam,' to every old woman 
who chooses to lay out sixpence with one, 
really, father, it is what I cannot do/' 

'^ And pray,** I answered, ^' what can you 
do then? or what situation can you choose 
in life, in which you must not submit to some 
of the humours of your fellow-creatures?" 

In reply to this, my son muttered some- 
thing, of which I only heard so much: — 
^' When I am out of my time — when I am 
my own master—*'' &c. 

** When you are out of your time," I an- 
swered, taking up his words, '* you will have 
more sense; and will find, that, if you are to 
get on in the world, you must submit to the 
customs of the world, and the laws of soci- 
ety." 

" You have often said, father," he replied, 
** that those laws and customs of society, 
which prevailed in your younger days, and 
in my grandfather's time, are all absurd aivd 
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out of date ; that people know better now ; 
and that the tyranny which was formerly ex- 
ercised by parents and roasters, cannot at 
present be tolerated. I am sure I have heard 
you say such things a thousand and a thou- 
sand times.'^ 

'' You have mistaken me, William," I said, 
** quite mistaken me/' 

*' I am sure I have not though,''he replied ; 
'* I have heard you a thousand times laugh at 
the old sayings of my grandfather and grand- 
mother, and speak of the march of intellect, 
and say how things would be changed by and 
by/' 

** Ay, by and by,*^ I said, '^ mind that, 
William ; things will be changed by and. by, 
but they are not come to perfection yet : peo- 
ple are not yet so far enlightened as not to 
demand submission from those to whose well- 
being in society they contribute. I have no 
doubt but, as the march of intellect advances, 
these exactions will be no longer made; but, 
at present, we must bend a little to preju- 
dices; and you must not offend our custo- 
mers upon any account. There is no druggist's 
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shop within many miles of this; and I can as- 
sure you, that ever since I have been settled 
in this place, I have gained a very considera- 
ble emolument by the sale of drugs, and turn- 
ed many hundred pounds in this way.'' 

'* More than I shall ever do," muttered my 
son. 

I felt my fingers itch, to use a rustic phrase, 
to apply a horsewhip on this occason to the 
shoulders of the youth ; and, late in the day 
as it was, it would have been well if I had not 
resisted this inclination; but I had spouted 
80 many absurdities for years past, upon the 
new mode of managing young people without 
coercion, that I was ashamed of departing 
from my own principles, and very unwilling 
to confess myself in the wrong. I, therefore, 
resolved to get on as well as I could with my 
son hoping that time would bring him to rea- 
son ; for I was utterly ignorant of the depra- 
vity of man's nature, and still believed that all 
I saw amiss in my fellow-creatures proceed- 
ed from ignorance, bad government, prejudi- 
ces, ill examples, and narrow-mindedness. 

Soon after this conversation, Mrs. Peiv«>Q^ 
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began to make complaints of her daughter; 
alleging that she would not give her any as- 
sistance in her household ; that she spent half 
her day in looking out of the window ; was 
always (easing her for new dresses; and was 
actually very insolent to her whenever she 
admonished her of a fault. These complaints, 
which were often repeated, and which came 
upon me at the time when I saw more and 
more every day of what I did not like in my 
boy, had rather the effect of making me irrita- 
ble than of producing proper conviction ; and 
I interrupted my wife several times in the midst 
of her complaints, saying, *' I wish you would 
exercise a little liberality towards your daugh- 
ter : you cannot expect grey heads on young 
shoulders: she will be wiser by and by. 
When her face is less bloomings she will be 
less anxious to shew it ; and, when her person 
is less youthful, she will not feel so much plear 
sure in adorning it.'' Experience might h«ve 
taught me, that vanity and levity are not over- 
come merely by the influence of age ; other- 
wise, how could we account for the number of 
vain old women who infest our public places, 
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bringing shame and contempt on wrinkles 
and hoary heads. 

After the return of Bessy from school, our 
ill-arranged family went on together in an 
uncomfortable way for as much as two years; 
during which I became increasingly dissa* 
tisfied with my son; and so did Mrs. Pen- 
son with her daughter. In the mean time, 
little Sarah, who had been brought home, was 
taken ill, first with the measles, and then with 
the hooping-cough ; after which, she fell into 
so delicate a state of health, that I and her 
mother were very glad to yield to the solici- 
tations of our relations at the Woodhouse, 
who requested that she might return to them; 
and, indeed, I was not sorry, that this my 
little darling (for my Sarah was a lovely child) 
should be removed from the influence of her 
brother and sister, who now began to give me 
more uneasiness than I liked to confess ; but 
as I had about that period of my life as much 
as I could possibly do in my profession, I 
had less time to give way to reflections con- 
cerning the state of my family. 

About the time when William was ia y& 
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eighteenth year, there came to settle in one 
of the handsomest houses in our village a 
sprightly widow-lady of about forty years of 
age. My wife immediately called upon her; 
and she took the earliest opportunity of em* 
ploying me in a professional way, by sending . 
for me to her footman; a youth who had been 
reared in the family, and was, I found, a great 
favourite with his mistress. This young man 
had met with a slight accident, which I soon 
remedied. 

This lady, whom I shall call Mrs. Seymour, 
at first appeared to me to be a sort of blue 
stocking, or female pedant; and, being cer- 
tainly a very weak woman, I found that it 
would be no difficult matter to get to her 
blind side and win her favour, by using some 
of those hard words and fine turned periods 
which I had so often used in vain while 
opposing the plain good sense of my brother 
Robert, and the straight-forward simplicity 
of my father. 

Accordingly, in a very short time I was 
told that Mrs. Seymour had declared me 
the most agreeable man in the parish ; and, 
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out of regard for me, she patronized roy wife 
and daughter; and even began to complain 
of a nervous disorder, which made it neces* 
sary for roe to call very often to enquire after 
her health. Thus the intimacy between the 
two families augmented; and, in the same 
proportion, the distance increased between 
ourselves and the worthy people at the 
Wood house. 

Things went on in this way for more than 
ft year, and I still retained Mrs. Seymour's 
favour; but, about that time, a middle- 
aged man, who was a native of the village, 
suddenly returned with a little independent 
property; and, having bought a small piece 
of ground, built and opened a meeting-house, 
which was immediately filled. Truth obliges 
me to say, that the parish was prepared for 
an invasion of this sort, from the neglect of 
our own minister; who, being a relation of 
the nobleman whose tenant my father was, 
had several other pieces of preferment ; and, 
in consequence, had never resided among us, 
or even supplied us with a resident curate. 
Religion, therefore, had been for a long time 

T 
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little attended to Id the parish in general ; and 
the state of the greater part of the inhabitants 
was that of the most profound ignorance. By 
reason of which, had the establisher of this 
chapel been a man who could have taught 
us the true doctrines of our religion, as many 
ministers do who are not exactly included 
within the pale of our national establishment, 
he might have been a blessing to numbers in 
our parish. But, unfortunately, this was not 
the case; Mr. Everard Johnson (for such was 
his name) was, to the extent, as ignorant as 
any journeyman curate in the united king- 
dom, and, perhaps, I might add, as immoral 
as the very worst sample of these; though jie 
had some qualities which blinded his people, 
and made them believe that he was a prodi- 
giously fine preacher, and a perfect pattern 
of all that is excellent. His voice was loud 
and deep ; and he was even a greater adept 
than myself in using hard words and fine- 
turned periods. His person, too, was attrac- 
tive; and he had a peculiar art in interpreting 
Scripture so as to confirm his own opinions. 
What these opinions were I should not soon 
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have known, bad not my brother Robert in* 
formed me, on an occasion which I shall 
presently relate. 

Mr. Johnson had scarcely opened his cha- 
pel, before Mrs. Seymour made her appear- 
ance there — was all enraptured — and insisted 
on my wife and daughter accompanying her 
in ber next visit. My wife yielded to her 
solicitations, and came home in raptures, 
saying, that she had resolved she would 
henceforth be a constant attendant on Mr. 
Johnson. 

** Do as you please, my dear," I answered. 
^' I shall not interfere with your wishes on 
this subject, so long as you do not desire me 
to accompany you. I was brought up in 
the Church, and am, for my own part, very 
well contented with the establishment/' 

Mrs. Penson smiled, and said, '*Then why 
do you not go to church now and then?*' 

'* Because,'' 1 replied, ** my profession does 
not leave me the opportunity." 

From that period, my wife continued to 
attend Mr. Johnson's ministry, both on Sun- 
days and week-days; (for the cha^l ^^^ 
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open one or more days in the week ;) and 
soon after she became a decided follower of 
Mr. Jolinson our annual meeting for tansy- 
pudding took place at the Woodhouse. 

After dinner on this occasion, while all the 
family were present, Mr. Johnson's name was 
mentioned ; and my father and mother both 
expressed strong dislike to the circurosHince 
of a chapel being erected in the Village, 
appealing to me on the subject to uphold 
their opinions: for neither of my excellent 
parents, even then, understood me well enough 
to guess how I should be likely to decide on 
any given subject. 

** And pray, father," I replied, " why 
should you object to the erection of any 
chapel in which the poor are instructed ; and 
in which the long-neglected flock may have 
a chance, at length, of receiving some im- 
provement ? " 

" A poor chance, I fear, James," remarked 
my brother. '^ Are you aware what doctrine 
is preached in the new chapel?" 

" No," 1 replied, " I never enquired. But 
my wife can inform you." 
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Robert turned his eyes upon his sister-in* 
law; and she ^answered his enquiring looks 
by saying, '' I am sure, brother, that we hear 
nothing but what is particularly good from 
Mr. Johnson. He says, that, without religion 
and virtue, no person can expect to be hap- 
py in the next world ; and he talks of our 
Saviour in the finest imaginable way. He 
says, that he is the first example of human 
excellence that ever appeared.'' 

" And does he tell you, sister,'' asked Ro- 
bert, *' that this Saviour is one with God, 
and equal with God ? that he became incar- 
nate? and that it was necessary for him to 
live and die for our redemption? Does he 
tell you, that divine justice could not be sa- 
tisfied with any thing short of perfect obedi- 
ence? and that salvation could not be effected 
by any thing less than the sufferings of God 
in the human nature?" Then, turning to 
me, and addressing me in a solemn manner, 
'* James," he said, *' 1 do not object to this 
self-appointed teacher merely because he does 
not belong to our excellent establishment, but 
because he is a teacher of false. doctrines.— 
F 3 
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This is a fact which I was led to ascertain 
by a request made to me, a few days since, 
by George, that I would allow him to attend 
for once on Mr. Johnson's ministry; and I 
do not hesitate to say, that, from the result 
of my enquiries, I am convinced his preach- 
ing is not conformable to Scripture : in con* 
sequence of which, I have forbidden my fa- 
mily to enter within the walls of his chapel/' 

^' And you would advise roe to do the 
same?'^ I replied. 

'* I have no right to dictate to you, James,'' 
he answered. 

" Certainly not," I said ; ** certainly not." 

*' But perhaps I might venture to advise?" 
added Robert. 

Here my father took up the argument; 
and remarked, that it was always dangerous 
to follow teachers who had no fixed creed — 
no written articles — and who might change 
their doctrines and their forms of instruction 
at their own pleasure: and he added more 
much to the same purpose; concluding his dis- 
course with a high encomium on our Liturgy 
and our Constitution ; and speaking of a sis- 
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ter of his, who had died years ago, and had 
been led from error to error, till, at last, 
she had herself finished in being a public 
preacher — from having taken a prejudice 
against the preacher of her own church when 
yet in her early youth ; ** at which period of 
life," he added, '' the judgment is commonly 
very weak." 

The old gentleman brought both William 
and Bessy upon him fur this last remark; 
and I hinted, that, if the judgment of young 
people were not always good, that of older 
persons, being liable to be warped by preju- 
dice, was often no better. 

This remark displeased my mother, who 
took up the contrary side very warmly ; and 
the evening was terminated in so unpleasant a 
manner, that my wife and I resolved to make 
our visits at the Woodhouse less frequent 
than ever; while William and Bessy, during 
our walk home, spoke of the whole family at 
the farm with the utmost possible contempt. 

From that period my wife became more and 
more under the influence of the new teacher; 
and Mrs. Seymour, who was aloN^t ^Ixl^oh^ 
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ties, having declared herself the patroness of 
Mr. Johnson, nothing was heard of among 
a certain party in the village, but parties to 
the chapel, meetings in private houses, with 
other matters of the same kind; which arc all 
in themselves good under proper regulations, 
and roust be approved by every well-meaning 
person, with proper restrictions, but which, 
without such restrictions, are to be feared. 
Yet, as it was my principle to allow tolera- 
tion to every one to the utmost possible ex- 
tent, consistent with certain indefinite notions 
I entertained of the rights of man, I never en- 
quired into the mode in which these things 
were managed, or attempted to control my 
wife in any of her schemes. But this new 
fancy of Mrs. Penson's had one effect which I 
did not immediately apprehend ; it withdrew 
her from home and from attention to her fa- 
mily; and many things were hereby neg- 
lected, to which Mrs. Penson had formerly 
attended, as a wife should do. 

About this time, my father and mother 
hearing certain reports which did not please 
them, ventured several time^ to advise me to 
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keep a more diligent watch over my family. I 
say ventured, for I was in the habit of receiv- 
ing their advice with so much insolence, that 
it must have been extremely painful to them 
to have entered into any argument with me: 
but I had then unfortunately so much of the 
spirit of contradiction about me, that expos- 
tulations of any kind tended rather to confirm 
me in my errors than to lead me to a wiser 
mode of conduct. It would serve no purpose 
to repeat all the arguments used by my pa- 
rents to induce a wiser discipline with my 
children; or to lead me to exercise that influ- 
ence which every man ought to have with his 
wife to persuade her to keep more at home, 
and to practise her religious duties more in 
retirement than she was inclined at that time 
to do. Suffice it to say, that our last con- 
ference on these subjects ended in an open 
rupture. I gave my parents to understand 
that I desired no further interference by them 
in my affairs. And my mother, as she went 
weeping out of the house, said, *' Well, James, 
I now give up for ever that wish which I have 
long foolishly indulged, namely, that George 
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and Bessy should make a match, and that the 
two brothers should thus again be united: 
for I now see the folly of entertaining such 
wishes; and I will henceforth endeavour to 
leave all to one who is as much wiser than I 
am, as the east is removed from the west/' 

It was not long after this conversation that 
Mrs. Penson had a party ; to which she invit- 
ed Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Seymour, and all those 
persons who favoured their notions; and 
there was a great deal of talking, and many 
whisperings; and Mr. Johnson offended me 
by making a direct attack upon me, because 
I did not attend his preaching; my wife, Mrs* 
Seymour, and Bessy all upholding him in 
their different ways. 

I was plain with him on the occasion, and 
explained my principles to him, in the same 
way as I had done on many former occasions 
to others; observing, that although I had no 
leisure for going to church, yet, that I belonged 
to the establishment; had been brought up in 
it; and had no mind to leave it; thinking it as 
good as any other; adding, at the same time, that 
I was nevertheless a person of the most liberal 
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way of thinking, and would allow the utmost 
liberty to my family ; and should never think 
of interfering^ with their sentiments and modes 
of worship. And, having thus declared my- 
self, I left the room, in order to cut the ar- 
gument short* But, as I afterwards found, my 
son took it up where I had left it, and ut- 
tered many disagreeable truths, which drew 
upon him the displeasure of the whole com- 
pany, and that to such a degree, that many 
persons then present declared they would ra- 
ther go ten miles for a drug, from that day 
forward, than enter my shop when he was 
behind the counter. 

This animosity among my neighbours pre- 
sently appeared in its effects, and threatened 
such serious consequences, that I, under- 
standing the cause, became excessively an- 
gry with my son, and insisted that he should 
beg pardon of those whom he had offended. 
But he was violent, and not only refused to 
obey me, but insulted his mother, and told 
her that all this mischief had proceeded from 
her iblly. ^' Why did you form this improper 
intimacy with such canting fools, mother?" 



t 
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he said: '* all chis trouble proce^^ from your 



nomense." 



I was enraged at this iosolencel and reprov- 
ed him very severely ; on whiclr. be became 
sullen, and we were all in confusion, when 
Mr. Johnson, either by accident or design, 
came in; and, the case being opened to him, 
he took upon him to give his opinion. He 
told me at once that my son was very much 
disliked; and that I certainly should lose all 
the customers who esteemed him as their 
friend, if I persisted in keeping the youth in 
the shop: and he advised me to let my 
daughter wait upon those whom William had 
insulted. 

Bessy in her turn was offended at (his pro- 
posal, and I myself did not like it; but Mrs. 
Penson approved of it, and asserted it to be 
very proper and judicious; and, being thus 
upheld, Mr. Johnson insisted more urgently 
upon the expediency of his counsel. On 
which William suddenly veered round to 
his side, saying, that he did not see what 
Bessy was more fit for than to weigh drugs ; 
adding, that he would be bound to teach her 
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in a month all she need to know : the 
young man inwardly chuckling and tri- 
umphing at the mortification which his sister 
betrayed. 

I could hardly restrain myself from point- 
ing out the door to Mr* Johnson, and bidding 
him avail himself of it, to walk out of the 
house : but he had scarcely taken his leave, 
at his. own pleasure, than I burst out upon 
my wife with the more fury, from the restraint 
I had put upon myself in his presence, and 
-said, " What does this puppy come here for, 
to dictate to me in my own house? What 
has he to do with th^ management of my 
family?'' 

** What did you let mother go to his cha- 
pel for, then, father?" said my son: ^'did not 
uncle Robert, months ago, advise you to keep 
her and Bessy more at home?'' 

'* What has attending the man's preach- 
ing to do with his ruling my house?" I 
asked. 

"Why, a great deal," replied William. 
" What are people governed by, but their 
principles? as uncle Robert says. If Mr. 
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JobuoB lias diii^t notiier to think as he 
docs, why, to be suit, she will act as he 
wishes. What eke could yoo expect, fa- 
ther?* 

** Cannot yon be silent, William?" said 
Mrs. PensoD. ^ Did jon not, just now, say 
yon mpprofed of what Mr. Johnson proposed 
regarding Bcoy? and now yon are turning 
against him, now that he b gone away.*' 

** No,* replied William, ** I am not turning 
against what he proposed about Bessy ;** (and 
he nodded provokingly at his sister;) ** but I 
do think tluit the man steps out of his place 
when he comes here, and lays down his in- 
junctions in the way he does. And I blame 
you, father, for letting him come at all ; for 
any body of common sense might have fore- 
seen how it would end, when he was gaining 
such influence over mother, and when his 
sentiments are so opposite to yours. For, if 
a man has any spirit in him, connected with 
those notions be thinks highly of, he will be 
for making others do as he thinks right; 
and, for that reason, father, when I have a 
house of my own, and a wife of my own, 
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and children of my own, they shalLdo as I 
wish, or I will know the reason why." 

'' Well, young man," I said, prompted by 
an indignation which, had I given way to, 
would have induced me to lay my horse- 
whip over the young roan's shoulders, ^M'n 
accordance with what you have just said, 
I shall take the liberty of bidding you to 
be silent; and of hinting to Mrs. Pen- 
son, that I should be obliged to her to keep 
her doors shut henceforward against that 
pragmatical fellow, Mr. Johnson. And as 
to you, Bessy, you will understand, that it is 
my wish, when you see any persons in the 
shop to whom your brother is disagreeablei 
that you go to them, and shew them as much 
civility as lies in your power." 

A very urgent call, from a patient at some 
miles' distance, forced me at that moment to 
break up this disagreeable intercourse; but it 
may well be believed that my reflections, as 1 
rode to and from my patient's house, were not 
the most agreeable. I, however, then resolv- 
edy though too late, to be firm ; and not only 
to forbid my wife's attendance on Mr« Job^v^- 
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son's ministry, but also to forbid him tli 
house, and never to allow her to visit Mr 
Seymour but in my company. 

The case of my patient had not detaine 
me so long as I expected ; I therefore returi 
ed before it was supposed I should ; and it ws 
about seven in the evening. I saw my so 
in the shop; and he told me that my wife an 
daughter were at Mrs. Seymour's. I has 
ened there after them; and found Mrs* Sej 
mour, Mrs. Penson, and Mr. Johnson in tfa 
parlour; but Bessy was not with them, 
was asked to sit down, and tea was hande 
to me ; after which, Mrs. Seymour said, ths 
she had heard I was offended with Mr. Johr 
son; and then she proceeded to apologia 
for him, though he was present, and to sa 
that he was too frank, and could not he! 
speaking his mind. " In that respect, des 
Mrs. Penson," she added, " he resembh 
you — all warmth of heart — and now an 
then, perhaps, a little warmth of temper to< 
But allow me, my dear friends, to bring yo 
together. Let the religion of one of you, an 
the benevolence and candour of the othei 
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produce the blessed and lovely fruits of cha- 
rity. Let me see you give your hand to Mr. 
Johnson, my dear Mr. Penson. Let me wit- 
ness this work of peace. And may the re- 
membrance of the unpleasant circumstances 
of this day be blotted entirely from your me- 
mories!" 

Being thus urged, I shook hands with Mr* 
Johnson ; though I secretly determined that 
my wife should never go to his chapel again. 

It was getting dark, although it was sum- 
mer-time, when this reconciliation was ef- 
fe<*ted ; and I had just solicited my .wife to 
prepare to accompany me home, when I 
thought of my daughter, and asked where 
she was. 

^' O, Bessy is gone into the pleasure- 
grounds," said Mrs. Seymour, ^' to see the 
improvements I have been making. We 
could not think of keeping her shut up here 
with us old people." Mrs. Seymour then 
rang, and sent a servant to call her; and she 
presently came in, appearing heated and agi- 
tated, which I did not fail to notice. 

As we walked home, I told m^ ^\C<^ nScaX. V 
Q 3 
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would have her stay more at home, and keep 
her daughter more with her; and I also gave 
Bessy a lecture : in consequence of which, 
we all arrived at our house in very ill hu- 
mour, and in that state went to bed. 

Mrs. Penson wept the greater part of that 
night, and the next morning complained of a 
headache ; and in a few hours was, really, so 
unwell as to be obliged to go to bed. She kept 
her room some weeks with a rheumatic and 
feverish complaint; and I was a good deal 
disturbed for some days about her health. 
But my fears of this kind presently gave way 
to unpleasant feelings of another nature: for, 
when a little better, nothing would satisfy her 
but she must send for Mrs. Seymour; and 
this lady, when admitted^ insisted upon it that 
Mrs. Penson's mind was uneasy, and that she 
must be permitted to see Mr. Johnson. 

I persisted, for some time, in saying that 
Mr. Johnson should never enter my house 
again; but Mrs. Seymour appealed to my 
own principles, and reminded me of my 
own words. '* Have you not often said, 
my dear Mr. Penson/' said she, ^'that the 
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old system of things is now about to be ex- 
ploded? — that the principles of domestic 
tyranny, so long held as sacred, are now, 
from the rapid march of intellect, con- 
sidered entirely wrong? — that you have no 
idea of influencing the opinions of your 
wife? — and that you think every human be- 
ing's conscience ought to be a law to himself? 
Have I not heard you say, if your wife were 
an Hindoo, you would not hinder her having 
her little idol in her own chamber, or on your 
mantle-piece? and if she were a Mahometan, 
she should have her mosque and her minaret 
in the corner of your field, if it would give her 
any pleasure? Why then deprive her of a 
rational and improving teacher? why deprive 
her of that which is necessary to the peace of 
her mind? You say that you are content 
with your own religion, and your own forms 
of worship. Well and good : be it so. We 
may and do think you mistaken; neverthe- 
less we will let you alone : yet, at least, we 
have a right to demand the same forbearance 
from you which we exercise towards you/' 
" The same," I said ; " but not mote*" 
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'* Not more! what do you mean?'* she 
answered. 

" Why," I replied, V that you should let 
roe and my family alone. I do not come 
into your house, and meddle with your fa- 
mily, as you do with mine. I have never 
given my opinion about your proceedings; 
or wished to have any influence in your af- 
fairs." 

'* Neither does Mr. Johnson wish to inter- 
fere with you, Mr. Penson," she replied : '* all 
I ask foivhim is, that he may be permitted to 
administer spiritual comfort to her who is in 
so much need of such consolation." 

I might fill a quire of paper with a relation 
of the various arguments on this subject 
which took place between me and Mrs. Sey- 
mour. Suffice it to say, that, by dint of per- 
severance, she at length prevailed ; Mr. 
Johnson was permitted to visit the house 
again; and from that time I was sensible, 
from day to day, that I was less and less 
the master of my own family. Not that Mr. 
Johnson, at first, openly interfered in my con- 
cerns; this he avoided doing on many ac- 
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counts : but he was a man of strong mind^ 
and had an object in view of which he never 
lost sight* He had been educated by Soci- 
nians; and the advancement of his sect with 
the establishment of a congregation in the 
place appointed him by his superiors, was 
that at which he aimed with undeviating 
steadiness. 

It was by gaining influence over the females 
of such families as he could find admittance 
to, that he thought he should best obtain his 
end ; and no doubt he had hit upon a method 
most likely to ensure success. He had won 
the confidence of Mrs. Seymour and. Mrs. 
Penson by pressing upon them the importance 
of religion in general ; though he had kept 
them in entire ignorance respecting the real 
nature of the true faith ; and he was always 
ready to excite their fears, whenever they 
attempted to throw off his yoke, by making 
it appear that his cause and that of God's 
were one and the same; — an artifice which 
he upheld by the most flowery and impressive 
disquisitions, respecting the power of God, 
the beauty of virtue, and the horrors of death* 
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How far this man was sincere in his views 
of religion, and how far he was not so, I can- 
not pretend to say. Bat on this I cannot be 
mistaken, namely, that he was very sincere 
in attachment to his party; and, in conse- 
quence, left no means untried to gain prose- 
lytes to his own ways of thinking. 

The first strong symptom which appeared of 
his influence in my family, when re-admitted, 
was a request, on the part of Mrs. Penson, 
that I should have Sarah at home. *' Bessy is 
no comfort to me, but Sarah would be a very 
great one,'' she said : ** she is a dear little 
girl ; and when she comes home for a few days 
she is so neat, and so obliging, and so plea^ 
sant; and she is so excellent a needle-womao, 
and reads so correctly, and sings hymns so 
prettily, that it would be quite a pity she 
should be spoiled. And they say she will be 
ruined if she remains at the farm much longer, 
she will obtain such false notions of religion." 

"They say!" I repeated: " who are they?" 

" Mr. Johnson and Mrs. Seymour,'' replied 
Mrs. Penson. 

'' I wish Mr. Johnson and Mrs. Seymour 
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would let me and my family alone," I answer- 
ed. '' If you would be governed by your 
own good sense, Mrs. Penson, and not by the 
absurd arguments of these people, you would 
perceive, that if Sarah is a better behaved 
girl than Bessy, it is probable that is because 
she is better managed ; and you would not 
wish to take her fron those who have made 
her the lovely child which she is, to make 
her like the girl you have spoiled/^ 

My wife gave up the point at that time; 
but, being urged by Mr. Johnson, she returned 
to the charge again and again; and, no doubt, 
would have carried her point, had not other 
circumstances intervened to alter her pur- 
poses. 

When Mr. Johnson was re-admitted into 
our family, my son took the liberty of telling 
me that I should repent my weakness sooner 
or later; and shewed such marked insolence 
towards him and to all his party, that my 
wife became exceedingly angry; and I thought 
it right to reprove the young man; on which 
he submitted. But Mr. Johnson took upon 
him, soon after this, to give him a private 
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lecture on his behaviour to his mother; on 
which, he broke out again, and we were all 
in such confusion, that I became weary of my 
home, and began to frequent a club in an 
evening, where I met my neighbours and en- 
joyed some quiet. But the more frequently I 
absented myself from home, the more influ- 
ence Mr. Johnson obtained there ; and such, 
at length, was the disorder among us, that I 
became thoroughly irritated; and, no doubt, 
often acted the part which I most opposed in 
others, namely, that of the domestic tyrant. 

While things were in this state, a propo- 
sal was made to roe, by the father of a youdg 
farmer in the neighbourhood, for Bessy. I 
approved this proposal, and mentioned it to 
my family. But it seems that Mr. Johnson 
had a friend of his own whom he wished to 
recommend, and my wife was, of course, on 
his side. My son also had some dispute 
with the young man I wished for a son-in- 
law; and Bessy had also ideas of her own 
on the subject. My proposition, therefore, 
met with general opposition ; and Bessy told 
me, with a great deal of pertness, that she 
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bought it very hard I should attempt to bias 
er inclinations ; that the time was past in 
rhich parents were permitted to regulate 
beir children's opinions; and that I had ne- 
er thought it necessary to attend to my fa- 
her's injunctions, and she did not see why 
be was to attend to me. 

My wife also attacked me, pleading that 
he son-in-law I proposed was not a religious 
aan, and that, therefore, she could not consent 
the marriage* And William told me plainly 
bat he would have nothing to do with him, 
nd would not own him as a brother. 

I was almost driven out of my senses 
y these provocations, and, in my passion, I 
did Bessy that she should either marry the 
lan I proposed, or go to service ; telling my 
3n, at the same time, that if he did not choose 
J submit to me, he might find another home 
nd another master ; and, so saying, I hastcn- 
d to my club, where, meeting some of my 
Id companions, I opened my whole miud to 
hem. 

'* It is entirely owing to your new fancies, 
ilr. Penson,'' answered a respectable mercer^ 
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who was sitting at the same table; *' all owing 
to your march of intellect business, your to- 
leration, and your contempt of old saws and 
the wise ways of our ancestors. I expected 
how things would end, when you told Mr. 
Bell there, our good schoolmaster, that you 
never would have a son of yours corrected, 
although Solomon advised it; who, being the 
wisest of men, and, more than that, inspired 
of God himself, might be supposed to under- 
stand these matters as well as you or I, and, 
surely, a little better. But it is of no use 
talking now the affair is past. I see nothing 
left for you to do, but to stand to what 
you have said: if Miss Bessy continues re- 
fractory, just hand her up to her own bed* 
room and turn the key upon her; and if 
Master William is insolent, take a cane and 
lay it over his back. As to your wife, I 
say nothing; he is a bold man, indeed, who 
meddles between man and wjfe. Only this 
much I will venture to affirm, if my wife did 
not choose to do as I bid her, why I should be 
apt to make a division of the house between 
her and me; and I would be liberal with 
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er, and give her the largest share; inas* 
luch as the outside of a box, or cask, or 
ouse, or whatever it may be, is larger than 
le inside by the width of the wall, or the 
ood-work, or whatever else it may hap- 
en to be made of;** and he nodded to the 
ftuger across the table, and appealed to him 
»r the truth of this assertion. 
Mr. Bell here interrupted the mercer, by 
lying, ''Let us forbear looking back, Mr* 
.ickets ; you only make Mr. Penson more 
nhappy, and that there is no need of; we have 
11 judged amiss in our time. No man is in* 
lUible ; and hence the wisdom of following 
be old, tried, and beaten path — the path 
'hich is sanctified by its agreement with the 
^ay of holiness. It is now our business, as 
riends, to give Mr. Penson our best advice ; 
s we would do to you, Mr. Rickets, if you 
ad made a bad speculation in your business, 
r committed any other error. My advice is, 
bat, as Mr. Penson is blessed with one of the 
lest of brothers, whose children do him all 
he credit a father could desire, he should 
valk over to the Wooijhouse to-morrow, be- 
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fare he takes any rash steps, and hear what 
counsel Mr. Robert has to give." 

It would have been well, had I followed 
this temperate advice of Mr. Bell ; but the 
schoolmaster, having thus uttered his senti- 
ments, left us, as he always did, after he had 
taken one cup of ale. And then the subject 
being re-discussed, with the assistance of a 
bowl of punch, I became so inflamed and 
heated, that I returned to my house intent 
upon the strongest measures. And, being 
again provoked by the manner of my wife 
and children, when I entered the parlour, I 
locked Bessy in her room, laid my walking- 
stick over the shoulders of my son, and sent 
my wife crying to her chamber ; having at- 
tributed faults to her of which she was not 
guilty. 

There was a large sofa in the parlour, and 
there I lay, after I had cleared the parlour, 
till the night-bell informed me that I must be 
up and away, my assistance being required at 
six miles' distance. 

Roger, the boy, whose business it was, called 
me immediately when the bell rang, and has* 
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tened into the yard behind the house to sad- 
die my horse* Being already dressed , and 
finding that the horse was not brought to the 
door, I went myself into the yard, and, in so 
doing passed under my daughter's window. 
There was a light in the room, and, as I step- 
ped quietly along, Bessy opened the window, 
and said, *^ Roger, is it you ?'' 

I stood still, but did not answer at first* 

" I say, Roger," she continued, ** is fa- 
ther going out ? I heard the night-bell." 

*^ Yes l" I thundered out, "I am going out. 
Miss ; but I shall be back very soon — before 
you want me. What do you require of the 
boy?" 

" Nbthing, father, nothing," she answered ; 
'* but I feared something was the matter." 

** What," I asked, **^id yo;u never hear the 
night-bell before, that you should be catling 
to the boy at this hour ? Put out your light,^ 
and go to bed, or I will make you know what 
It is to have an angry father " The window 
was immediately shut, and the light put out ; 
and I DK)unted immediately and rode out of 
the yard. 

H S 
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I was detained with my patient till towards 
the afteinoon of the next day ; and my read- 
er may be well assured that during that de- 
tention my uneasiness was very great* I can 
hardly account for the apprehensions I en- 
dured at that time; they were such, however, 
that when I alighted at my own door, I has- 
tened into the shop saying, *' Where is Bessy? 
where is William?*' And thus speaking, I 
proceeded through the shop into the parlour, 
and there found Mrs. Penson in tears, while 
Mr. Johnson on one side of her, and Mrs. Sey- 
mour on the other, were engaged in consoling 
her, while she seemed to be refusing all com- 
fort. 

Mr. Johnson stepped forward immediately 
to explain the mystery to me. He told me 
that William had been missing ever ^ince I 
had quitted home, during the night; and that 
^h letter he had left unsealed on his table ad- 
dressed to me, had left no doubt that he had 
formed his plans deliberately; had set coolly 
to work to make good his escape from the 
parental roof; and that there was little hope 
of his being brought back. 
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Mr. Johnson handed the letter to roe as he 
spoke, but I was unable to read it at that 
time : my feelings were too poweiful at the 
moment for my reason : I was like one beside 
himself: I wished myself dead, or rather that 
I had never been born: I know not what 
extravagances I uttered. But at length gain- 
ing more self-command, I read the letter, and 
then solemnly renounced my son ; saying to 
those present, that, as I could only blame my- 
self for over indulgence and too great kind- 
ness, I should ever henceforward consider 
that young man as a stranger who could 
thus coolly and deliberately cut the ties which 
bound him to his family, and requite affec- 
tion by the most base and black ingratitude. 

Mrs. Penson here warmly addressed roe. 
'* Nay, my dear,'* she said, *' surely you 
would not renounce the poor boy ! Will you 
not try to trace him out? Will you not en- 
deavour to bring him back? Will you not 
forgive him V 

''No!" I replied, in the bitterness of my 
feelings, *Met him go; let him taste the fruits 
of his own evil works; let him know what 
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want and hardships are. May he come to beg 
a piece of bread ! or to feed ivitb the prodi* 
gal on the husks which are thrown to the 
swine!'' 

Mrs. Seymour retorted severely upon me for 
this. '* Mr. Penson/' she said, *^ is this you ? 
Have you wholly forgotten you r o wn princi pies ? 
Are you entirely departed from them ? Have 
I not often heard you say that mercy is a^god* 
like attribute ; and that the Creator, having 
endowed us with fine reasoning faculties, and 
various senses by which we may receive plea- 
sure from outward things, has placed us in 
a world wherein we find a variety of objects 
to gratify those senses ; but exercises no fur- 
ther influence over us : on the contrary, that he 
leaves us to act for ourselves, and to sufier or 
be mberable in consequence of our prudent 
or imprudent conduct? Are not these your 
own words, Mr. Penson? Are not these 
your own principles? Why then should you 
be angry, past forgiveness, with your son, be- 
cause he takes his own way instead of yours 
to make himself happy ? Has he not always 
evidenced an aversion for the pestle and mor- 
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tar? Why should you force him back to it? 
Why should you renounce him because bis 
taste is dissimilar to your own }" 

I made Mrs. Seymour no aoswer; but, 
turning abruptly to Mrs. Penson, '* Has any 
money/' I asked/ ** been lately paid into 
yours or your son's hands? — any large sum 
1 mean by any of my customers?'' 

Mrs. Penson had been in the habit of some- 
times receiving money for me and giving re- 
ceipts. 

She replied, that thirty pounds had been 
paid the day before, for v^hich she had given 
a receipt. 

"And where is that money?'' I asked. 

'' I left it with my son/' she replied, trem- 
blingly ; " and I understood that he had giv- 
en it to you. He has often been intrusted to 
give you money which has been received." 

Mr. Johnson and Mrs. Seymour here in- 
terfered, and begged me to look no further 
into this part of the affair ; stating that my 
son's character would be for ever gone, if this 
part of the business were known. 

I could make no reply; I sunk upon a 
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chair ; and my groans were so loud, that the 
servant-maids were alarmed, and pot their 
heads in at the pariour-door, to ascertain if 
some one was not very ill. Certain, however, 
it was that my anfaappy son had robbed me, 
and was gone; and the reason he gave me 
for thus leaving me was, that I had struck 
him* Unhappy young man ! had I correct- 
ed him sooner, had I made him feel that I 
^ would be master while he was yet in tender 
infancy, all this misery might have been 
spared him* But, alas! the evil which was 
done could not now be remedied. And such 
was my pride, that, after the first burst of 
agony was over, 1 made light of the matter; 
and even gave out, that, as I did not find my 
son suited for my profession, I had provided 
a situation for him at a distance* And this 
story I told at the Woodhouse; and though 
1 was not believed, yet, there, as well as in 
other places, it had the effect of preventing any 
expressions of pity or condolence, which I 
dreaded to hear from any one. 

In the mean time, I thought it best to per- 
mit Bessy to come out of her room ; and I 
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r hesitated whether it would be prudent 
ge her to extremes by pressing upon 
le marriage she professed to dislike* At 
une time, I was very much hurt by her 
lour when she joined us again; and 
or twice, when I hinted my wish to her 
ihe would stay more at home, she was 
impertinent. This impertinence being 
exhibited in the presence of Mr. John- 
16 advised me to forbid her going out, 
(ting in company of her mother or with 
Seymour; informing me, that he had 
ved she was very fond of going to Mr. 
its's, who had an only son of nearly her 
ftge, to whom he suspected she was at- 

d. 

old Mr* Johnson, that, as Mr. Rickets 
in honourable man, and in good circum- 
es, and as hb son also bore a very good 
, I thought Bessy might do worse, and 
lid not interfere in the affair. But Mr. 
3ts was a declared opposer of Mr. John- 
party; and therefore, though I could 
9 induced to take any steps which might 
ode the meetings between these two 
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young people, yet Mr. Johnson so worked 
on Mrs. Penson, that she took care to break 
off the acquaintance, and would never suffer 
her dauglLter to go any where without her, 
but to Mrs. Seymour's. 

While things were in this state, it was 
brought to my knowledge that Roger, who 
was an apprentice, had assisted to get my 
son's clothes out of the house, and had com- 
mitted one or two other offences against strict 
honesty, of such a nature as would have en- 
titled him to a severe punishment, that is, if 
the law had had its course. 

When I found these things out, I was ex- 
ceedingly angry, and was determined to bring 
the boy to trial : not that I had any wish or 
expectation of seeing him hanged, but I really 
did hope that he would be made to feel; and 
was about to take measures to this effect, 
when Mr. Johnson and the ladies all attack- 
ed me, Mrs. Seymour n^aking the first as- 
sault. She began by stating that the poor 
boy was an orphan, wholly dependent on 
me; that he had been four years in my fa- 
mily; that his prospects were ruined for 
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ever if I made the affair public; that public 
punishments had lately been found to promote 
the increase of crime; that severity led to 
deceit ; that man, in the present condition of 
society, could only be governed by reason; 
that the present state of the march of intel- 
lect would no longer admit of those arbitrary 
regulations by which kingdoms in a more 
savage state were kept in order ; and that, if 
I not only would forgive the boy, but allow 
him a little pocket-money, and a few more 
indulgences, she would answer for his future 
good conduct, as she had much influence over 
him; he being the first cousin of her footman 
Samuel, the young man who had been my 
first patient in the family. 

When Mrs. Seymour ceased to plead, Mr. 
Johnson, my wife, and daughter, were all 
ready to second her arguments; and the 
end of this was, that Roger was called in, 
told that he was to be forgiven, admonish- 
ed to do better in future, and informed 
that he was to have sixpence a week for 
pocket-money, that he might not be driven 
to dishonesty for want of a penny. And 
I 
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this matter being settled agreeably, as Mrs. 
Seymour said, to my own liberal princi- 
ples, Roger was dismissed to his own quar- 
ter of the house, to chuckle at the folly of 
his master, and to enjoy the contemplation 
of the agreeable reward he was to receive for 
his various delinquencies. 

Thus I was persuaded to go on from one 
folly to another ; though by this time I more 
than half suspected that the new lights of 
which I had so long boasted were little bet- 
ter than so many Wili-o'-the-whisps, which 
would lead all who followed them into 
bogs and quagmires from which they would 
never help any to extricate themselves. 

But I have scarcely patience to proceed 
narrating the wretched and low-lived per- 
plexities in which my weakness and folly 
involved my unhappy family. It was not 
three months after the restoration of Roger 
to favour, that Bessy became of age; and re- 
ceived into her possession a hundred pounds, 
which had been left her by a distant re- 
lation of her mother's. And what was the 
step she took on finding herself mistress of 
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this hundred pounds I am ashamed to say; 
yet troth compels me to say, — On my giving 
her some slight offence, she took an opportu- 
nity to run away ; and the person she chose 
for the companion of her flight was the smart 
footman of Mrs. Seymour-^the cousin of Ro- 
ger; and no doubt this affair had not been 
helped forward a little by the boy whom I 
had so weakly pardoned. 

Here was an unlooked-for blow; yet, when 
the thing was past, my wife recollected a 
thousand little incidents, which, had not her 
mind been turned to other matters, might 
have awakened her suspicions, and perhaps 
prevented the evil. 

The naughty girl had managed matters so 
artfully, that she could not be traced till af- 
ter she had been married some weeks. She 
was then discovered in a mean lodging, in a 
large manufacturing town, at some distance 
from our village. She had wounded my pride 
too deeply to allow me to forgive her. I re- 
fused to see her ; and I did right : and she 
. would have had nothing to complain of, had 
I from the first acted consistently with her: 
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but I bad brought her up without respect 
either for God or man; I had filled her mind 
with false notions of the Deity, and of her- 
self; I had accustomed her to suppose that 
the blind obedience which parents require 
from children, in infancy, was a thing at 
once absurd and out of date; that the Al* 
mighty was weakly merciful; and that no 
one man had a right to control another in 
matters which did not immediately concern 
himself; and that it was a godlike attri- 
bute to forgive offences, and to heap kind- 
ness on the offender, without even exacting 
a change of feelings or of habits in that 
offender. I had also taught her that it was 
cruel to exercise any thing like discipline 
over a faithless wife, or an undutiful son or 
daughter, so long as any hopes remained of 
reclaiming such a one by tenderness; and, 
although I had not forgiven my son, she had 
not entertained the least doubt but that I 
should be ready to do so the moment he 
chose to claim my pardon. She was, there- 
fore, quite astonished when I gave her notice 
that I would not see her if she offered to 
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come to our village; and equally so when 
she was informed, through Mrs. Seymour, 
that I would allow her twenty pounds a year, 
but only on condition that neither she nor 
her husband ever appeared before me, or were 
seen in the parish. 

My mind, which had been gradually open- 
ing to the errors — not to say the wickedness 
— of my past life, was at thb time in a degree 
of trouble which I cannot describe. I was 
made to see my sins in an awful light by 
their consequences — the ruin of my children 
-—my unhappy children. I saw, too, that the 
present misery of my wife was owing to my 
conceited folly. Had I admitted her to my 
friendship and confidence when we first mar- 
ried, from how many follies and mistakes 
might I have preserved her ! 

In all these sad reflections, but one con- 
soling thought remained ; and that was, my 
little Sarah, now thirteen years of age, was 
as yet uninjured — she had been brought up 
in innocence and simplicity — and she might 
yet be a comfort and honour to her unhappy 
parents. 

I 3 
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Though I bad not followed William when 
he ran away, I had used every means, and 
employed every friend I had, to trace the 
steps of Bessy ; but, as I before said, did not 
find her till it was too late, and till she had 
been actually married several days. I did 
not then see her; but, having ascertained her 
situation, I came home immediately; and 
there, being seized with a violent fever, was 
confined by illness so long, and recovered so 
slowly, that I was compelled to take an assis- 
tant for a term of years. 

Thus was a considerable part of my gains 
cut off; and I was ashamed to look my fa« 
ther and mother, or my brother, in the face: 
neither could I contemplate their two fine 
and hopeful sons without a degree of anguish 
which it is not in my power to depict: and 
at one time my sufierings both of body and 
mind were so acute, that I became delirious ; 
and in my delirium called vehemently for 
my parents and my brother. 

They were immediately sent for; and were 
in the more haste to come, as I had before 
refused to see them ; under the idea that they 
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would triumph over me in my misfortum's. 
I knew them immediately, a:nd begged my 
parents pardon for all my undutiful conduct; 
and, stretching out my arms to Robert, I said, 
'* O that I had cultivated your friemlship ! 
— that I had not despised my brother ! — that 
I had not counted myself among the wise 
ones of the earth ! — that I had not believed 
the present generation to be wiser than all 
which had gone before! — that I had not vain- 
ly supposed that new light could be thrown on 
those eternal truths which were taught by in- 
spiration ere yet our fathers or our fathers' 
fathers had seen the light of day!'' I then 
wandered from the subject; and raved about 
my children, and called them my lost and 
ruined ones; neither could I be persuaded, 
for a while, but that they were both dead. 

In this wretched and bewildered state I re- 
mained till the fever left me; and, as soon as 
it was possible, I was removed to the Wood- 
house ; where the best chamber in the house 
was allotted for my use ; and my little Sarah 
was appointed to be my nurse, under the 
direction of my mother and sister-in-law; 
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my wife being obliged to remain at home, 
to direct, as well as lay in her power, the 
new assistant in the management of the busi- 
ness. Poor woman! what must have been 
her sufferings at that time ! being parted 
from all her children, and groaning, as she 
did, under the same blows which had re- 
duced me almost to the gates of death. 

But, as I was saying, my little Sarah was 
my constant attendant at that time; and I 
very well remember a conversation which I 
had with this child, one Sunday evening, 
when roost of the family were at church, 
which made a deep and lasting impression 
on my mind. She. began by saying, '* Fa- 
ther, shall I read to you? I have here the 
Bible, and the Pilgrim's Progress;'' and she 
mentioned one or two more books. 

«* Dear child," I answered, ** I cannot at* 
tend to reading : I can think of nothing but 
of your miserable brother and sister." 

The tears came into her eyes, and she an> 
swered, " Cannot any thing be done for them, 
father?" 

" Nothing ! nothing ! " I answered : *' they 
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are both ruined, and ruined by me, because I 
did not restrain them when they were children." 

*' Something might yet be done for them, 
father," she answered : " we might pray for 
them ; imd if we pray in our Lord Jesus 
Christ's name, and for his sake, our heavenly 
Father will hear us." 

^' I am not fit to pray, Sarah," I said. 

*^Then, father, you might ask our Saviour 
to intercede for you," she replied. 

This was a new idea to me; and I asked 
her what she meant. 

'' Our Saviour is man as well as God, you 
know, father," she answered ; ** and, as medi- 
diator, and our friend and brother, he has 
prayed the Father for u*s ; and his continued 
intercessions will be heard." 

^* How do you know, this, Sarah?" I asked. 

She immediately shewed me 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
For there is one God^ and one mediator hetween 
God and men^ the man Christ Jesus; and 
1 John ii. 1. — We have an advocate with the 
Father^ Jesus Christ the righteous* 

I held the book in my hand, and was lost 
in meditation; while my little girl, looking 
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upon me with innocent glee, said, ''Is it not 
so, father ? have not we got a Friend to pray 
for us who will do better than we can? — 
My aunt often tells me, when I do not feel in 
a state of mind to pray, to go into my room, 
and ask my dear Saviour to pray for me; 
and it makes me very happy when I do so/' 

** Happy !" I repeated ; " are you ever un- 
happy, Sarah?" 

" Sometimes," she replied, " when I cannot 
do well — when I cannot love God ; and that 
often happens. My heart is very wicked." 

1 asked her what she meant by her heart 
being wicked — a question which seemed to 
surprise her ; and she replied, '* All our 
hearts are wicked, are they not, father?" 

I asked her how she knew that. 

On which, she shewed me Jer. xvii. g, — 
The heart is deceitful above all things^ and 
desperately wicked : who can know it f 

" You seem," I said, " to turn to the Bible 
on every subject, Sarah." 

She looked more surprised than ever, and 
said, '' Docs not every Christian do so, fa- 
ther? My aunt tells me that we may find 
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lea for every thing in the Bible; and she 
.0 says, that, when people desert the Bible, 
make out rules for themselves, they become 
zzled and confused, and sometimes quite 
stake what is right and what is wrong; 
d often, the more clever they think tbem- 
ves, the more foolish they become/' 
^ Did she mention to you the name of any 
rticular person who has done this, Sarah?" 
inquired. 

'' No," she replied, '' she mentioned no 
rticular person ; but only told me, that, if 
^rew conceited, and thought that my own 
inion was better than the law of God, I 
)ttld soon prove myself to be a fool." 
" True ; very very true, Sarah," I said ; 
ind she might have told you thai your fa- 
)t has been that fool to whom she alluded : 
I have not only despised the Bible, but 
those persons who drew theij wisdom from 
s Bible, and their authority from God ; and 
lave ruined your brother and sister." I 
aid restrain myself no longer ; I burst into 
irs as I spoke ; for I was very weak ; and 
DT little Sarah mingled her tears with mla«* 
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From that day, it pleased God so to work 
upon my heart, that I began to look upon 
my former life, and all my former false, con- 
ceited, and absurd opinions, with the horror 
and contempt which they well deserved* I was 
caused to see that all these false opinions had 
been built upon an erroneous view of the nature 
of man. The Bible tells us that the heart is 
deceitful above all things^ and desperately xvick' 
ed; but the promoters of the liberal system, 
and the proclaimers of the march of intellect, 
tell us, that man is good by nature; and that 
it is to the unwise and tyrannical measures of 
government, and the want of education, that 
we must attribute all the miseries we see in 
the world : and in agreement with this idea 
I had acted. I had taken my views of 
God and his government from my own vain 
conceptions; I had despised all authorities, 
even that most sacred of all delegated au« 
thorities, namely, the parental one; and, in 
the disobedience to my own parents which 
I had displayed before the eyes of my chil- 
dren, I set them the example of rebellion 
io my authority: and I had done more; 
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in the abundance of my folly, and .in the 
spirit of my absurd liberality, I had not 
guarded roy privileges as a husband, as a 
roaster of a family, and a member of the 
Church as established by government; and 
had allowed persons of principles dissimilar 
to my own, to obtain influence in my family, 
and even to have a voice in my private con- 
sultations and domestic arrangements. But 
I had been made to suffer; and my sufferings 
were prolonged, through the mercy of God, 
till I had renounced for ever, I trust, all my 
absurd and impious notions, and until my re- 
bellious will had been brought entirely under 
the control of that of the Almighty. 

In the mean time, I recovered my health, 
and returned to my house, leaving my little 
Sarah in the happy home where she had ever 
been; and, from that time, I and my wife 
(though, alas ! in some respects too late) did 
all that in us lay to comfort each other, and 
to consult each other's happiness. JVlr* John- 
son soon ceased to visit us when he found 
that the Church and the State were united 
again within our domicile — by which my 

K 
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reader nmst undeistand, ibat the man and 
hit wife were again of oae mind, and were 
resolved to uphold each olher; for it can 
only be io stales and houses divided agfonst 
themselves into which the eneoiy can eipei 
hope to gain admittance. I also failed not 
(God being my helper) to seek, repeatedly, 
the pardon of my parents ; and to make up 
to them, as much as in me lay, the lose they 
had sustained by my long coune of rebel- 
lion and disobedience : and then, and not till 
then, did my wife and I begin to derive be* 
nefit from the friendship of my brother and 
his wife. I consulted Robert about my poor 
lost Bessy; telling him, that, for Sarah's 
sake, I thought it was still my duty to re- 
fuse to see her. He agreed with me in this; 
but, as I could well afford it, he engaged 
me to increase her allowance to thirty pounds 
a year; undertaking, most kindly, to look 
after her affairs, and to giv« her the best ad- 
vice of which he was capable. From that 
time, he never mentioned her name to me; 
though, at the seasons when I paid the allow- 
ance, he generally gave me such hints aa he 
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thought would administer comfort to me; 
assuring me, thM, should her heakh £ftil, or 
any other circumstance call for my personal 
interference, he would gife ne timely nottee. 
— Bui I never knew, during all that time, 
where my pocMr child resided; and this was 
also kept a secret, by my desire, from Mrs* 
Pensoa; for I lieh, that, while Sarah was 
unmarried, Nve could not shew too decided 
a displeasure at the conduct of Bessy. 

In the mean time, I knew that my unhappy 
daughter was in better hands than mine; and 
I endeavoured to be as easy about her as pos- 
sible. But I had many sad hours, and many 
many bitter feelings, respecting my elder chil- 
dren: lor years passed away, and I heard 
nothing of my poor boy ; but I forgot all his 
undutiful conduct, and thought of him only 
as he was in his in^ncy ; distressing myself 
frequently with the re6«ction of what he might 
have been bad I acted the part of a Christian 
father to him. Nor were these reflections the 
least of my miseries. O how often, during that 
time, have I uttered the exclamation of David, 
crying, ** Oh, Absalom! my son! my soal** 
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And who could deny that I deserved all this 
suffering, and more than this? I am well as- 
sured that I did not receive one chastisement 
too much ; fur all was necessary to bring me 
to a sense of my sin; neither would any of 
these troubles have availed in the least to my 
reformation, had not the divine blessing been 
shed upon these afflictive dispensations. I 
was, indeed, as grass shorn and cut down to 
a level with the dust; but I should also have 
withered, as grass cut down, had not the dew 
of heaven descended upon me, and occasion- 
ed the withered blade to spring again. 

It was during this period that circumstan- 
ces led me to a consideration of the natuj'e of 
our Church establishment, on which I had 
formerly looked with such infinite contempt; 
and then I perceived, that, notwithstanding 
there might be some little things connected 
with it which we might reasonably wish 
otherwise, yet that, taken as a whole, in its 
Liturgy, its Articles, its various forms and or- 
dinances, man had never been able to produce 
a system at once so noble, so simple, so useful, 
and so happily conformed to Scripture. ** And 
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this/' I taid, ^' is the nursing-mother whom I 
have despised, and taught my children to 
despise! this is the muther iivhom I have 
hated, neglected, and endeavoured to de- 
spoil T' And, on remembering these things, I 
have often wept like an infant, crying, *^ My 
Father!" I was then brought to see the 
beauty and consistency of oar holy religion ; 
and to observe how my errors of faith had, 
in a considerable degree, arisen from a false 
vicrw of the divine attributes. 

In common with many other pragmatical 
persons, I had formed an ideal deity to my- 
self, as totally different from the God of 
Scripture as Mahomet is unlike to Christ. 
The god of my folly was a supposed indul- 
gent parent; paying little regard to the pro- 
ceedings of his children, so long as they 
transgress not certain bounds ; which, by the 
by, were always regulated by my own plea- 
sure : but, when I came to examine the cha- 
racter of the Deity by Scripture, I dbcovered 
at once, to my utter dismay, that he is a God 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ; one, 
in fact, that cannot tolerate sin; and one 
K 3 
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who, from the perfection of his nature, can- 
not pass over the slightest transgression^ with- 
out regard to justice, or atonement* 

The incapacity of the Deity (to speak after 
the manner of men) to overlook sin without 
departing from the perfection of his nature, 
was, accordingly, the truth which, being 
strongly fixed upon my mind, by the divine 
blessing, conducted me to the knowledge of 
other doctrines of true religion; for how 
could I rest under the impression of being 
continually beneath the eye of a perfectly 
just God, unless 1 had some means of ap- 
peasing his justice i I was not so ignorant 
of myself as to think it possible I could, by 
any efforts of my own, render myself accept- 
able in the view of perfect holiness ; nor was 
I so absurd as to expect, that, if I could not 
find help and comfort in Christ, there was 
any prospect of obtaining it through any 
other mediator proposed by man. 

To Christ then I turned my attention; 
and, by the divine blessing on the study of 
Scripture, and the Articles of our Church, 
the truth of the Holy Trinity was unfolded 
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to me in all its glory ; and all became' plain 
and satisfactory to my mind ; while the whole 
system of revdation was developed to me with 
increased beauties and glory. 

My creed was then fixed ; which may thus 
be stated : — There is one God eternal, infinite- 
ly holy, just, and merciful, omnipotent, omni- 
scient, and omnipresent. This God, even the 
Lord Jehovah, cannot change; nor can aught 
be added to or deducted from his infinite per- 
fections. In this one glorious Essence there 
are three Persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. These three Persons are 
called first, second, and third, in reference 
to the parts they take in the work of man's 
salvation. Man, having been made in inno- 
cence, corrupted himself through the malice 
of Satan, and rendered himself the heir of 
everlasting damnation. But his Father and 
Creator, having foreseen his fall l>efore the 
foundation of the world, planned, in his in- 
finite wisdom, a means, whereby he should 
not only be set at liberty from the bondage 
of Satan, but be infinitely elevated in the 
scale of beings; and rendered more gloriously 
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happy and blessed, in proportion to the guilt 
and misery in which he had been sank : for 
where sin abcunded^ grace hath much more 
abounded. 

I was further taught, that, in accordance 
with this everlasting purpose, God the Father 
had chosen, from th« mass of mankind, mul- 
titudes past all calculation to be rescued 
from destruction, and made heirs of glory* 
But inasmuch as (from the necessity of the 
divine nature) this could not be done, and 
mercy flow to us, till divine justice should 
receive satisfaction, God the Son descended 
from heaven within the four thousandth year 
of the world ; and, uniting thie two natures 
of God and man, fulfilled the moral law, and 
bore its penalties; and not only obtained our 
justification by his obedience and death, but 
through his infinite merit entitled believers 
to the enjoyment oi everlasting glory. Thus 
God incarnate not only obtained for all who 
believe in him, and all, in fact, who do not 
reject his offers of mercy, eternal happiness in 
the world to come, but also entitled them, in 
this world, to the precious benefits conferred 
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by the teaching of theHoly Spirit— that sacred 
Person of the adorable Trinity who has, in his 
infinite mercy, taken upon himself to call, to 
regenerate, to sanctify, and finally to glorify, 
all sucb as have been predestinated to salva- 
tion by God the Father. 

Sacb is the outline of the creed which, 
through the divine blessing on the study of 
the Word of God, and the conversation of my 
brother, I was led to adopt soon after my mis- 
fortunes and my illness; and I do thank God 
that my opinions from that period have never 
vaiied in any one essential point. — But to re- 
turn to my narrative. 

Sarah was thirteen at the time of the mar- 
riage of poor Bessy; and the next eight years 
were to me a period of deep distress, though 
no doubt they were the most blessed years 
of my life. What a change passed on me 
during that time — a blessed change I trust I 
for I then was taught to hate and loath my- 
self more, if possible, than I had ever admired 
and loved myself. The character of my wife, 
too, seemed, through the power of religion, to 
have been entirely changed ; and I was led to 
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wondar how I could have lived so long with 
her, without having understood her better, or 
loved her more. 

The assistant I had taken, when I was very 
ill, had remained with me four years; and, 
afterwards, having taken my brother's second 
son into the shop, he proved a real comfort 
to me after my assistant left me; and from 
that period, indeed, he never left me, except- 
ing when he went to London lo finish his 
studies. 

Dear Sarah remained at the Wood house, 
for I never would hear of her being removed; 
and I was never more pleased than when my 
brother asked her of me for his eldest son. We 
had all seen that these young people were 
attached for some years to each other, and, 
therefore, were not surprised at the request. 
The marriage, however, was put off a year 
on account of the death of my poor father; 
and, as my mother was almost childish and 
excessively fond of Sarah, we thought it would 
be cruel to part them; and it was agreed that 
George and bis wife should still live with their 
parents ; a plan which has been found to an« 
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swer in my brother's family, though not ge- 
nerally, I think, to be recommended* 

Sarah was in her twenty*tecond year when 
the wedding-day was fixed. It was the six- 
teenth of May, and happened to be remarka- 
bly fine weather. 

It was not a very busy time with me, and 
things so fell out that I could allow myself 
twenty-four hours or more of holiday on 
the occasion; my nephew having most du- 
tifully insisted on returning to the shop im- 
mediately after the ceremony; which I es- 
teemed as a great kindness ; for I much desired 
to make one of the happy bridal party ; who, 
after the wedding-breakfast, were to take a 
little excursion, and not to return till the 
noon of the next day. 

The marriage took place at the parish 
church soon after eight in the morning ; and 
the party consisted of my mother, my brother 
and sister, myself, and my wife, the bride and 
bridegroom of course^ and my younger ne- 
phew; not to omit a little fair girl named 
Lucy Howard, who was bridemaid, and who 
was all innocent delight on the occasion. 
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This liltle girl is now my niece, being mar- 
ried to my second nephew. 

From the church we came to my bouse, 
where we had breakfast; and then my mo* 
ther went home, while we proceeded in a hired 
coach to the place where we were to spend 
the day. 

There is in our neighbourhood a famous 
ruin, near to which is a good inn, which I 
thought would be a very proper place for us 
on this occasion; but Sarah insisted on spend- 
ing the day at a rural inn on the borders of 
the same extent of woodlands in which the 
Woodhouse is built, and just on the verge 
of the park of the same nobleman whose te- 
nant my brother is, as much as four or five 
miles from the Woodhouse. I had seen 
this inn several times: it is a large black 
timbered building, having the highroad and 
my Lord's park in front of it ; and behind 
it a dingle, and the woods; a very pretty 
place, assuredly, but very much out of the 
way, I thought, for a bridal party. But 
Sarah had set her mind upon this plan; 
and^ if ladies ever are to pursue their own 
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surely it ought to be on their wed- 
ay, 

11, into the coach we all got, to the 
er of six, and as merry a party we were 
r met ; for I tried to conceal any pain- 
mioiscences I might have on that happy 
and my brother and sister were the gay- 
the gay ; and their son the most happy 
ig being I had ever beheld ; and we 
ed as we went along, and talked non- 
yet, from time to time, some pious 
(sion of gratitude to God would drop 
he mouth of one present ; and the tears 
.. tremble in every eye, and these again 
c^hased away by the smiles of innocent 

st of our way lay through woods, aud it 
rarcely noon when we arrived at our inn. 
!r had been ordered for us; and I re- 
er that roast lamb and green peas made 
>f our regalement; and, while it was 
g ready, we rambled in what directions 
ose, two or more together. At two we 
nd dined in a large low parlour, with 
lent windows, and hung round with 

L 
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rudely colomed engravings of the Prodigal 
Son. 

The story of the Prodigal Son was a i«ry 
affiscting one to me at that time ; but every 
one was careful not to make any reaarfca on 
these prints. 

We did not sit long after dinnet, my sister 
Ellen having proposed a walk to a lodge at a 
very small distance from the ian, which sbc 
said opened into my Lord's park, and was 
reported to be one of the most beiuitiful 
structures of the kind which had ever been 
seen in the country. Having desired that 
tea should be ready for us on our retutn^ 
we all set out, taking our course under a 
sort of avenue^ formed on one side by the trees 
of the park, and on the other by the skirts 
of the wood» We started together, but soon 
dropped off in pairsy my companion being* my 
sister Ellen ; the little bridemaid making ex* 
cursions in several directions; pleading for ber 
excuse, that she had no companion but an 
old dog of mine whom I had cherished till be 
had not a tooth in his head, because when 
very young he had belonged to poor Willianu 
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My Bister Eileu was always a remarkably 
pleasant, Ifvely companion, in an agreeable 
way : yel I could not help observing, as we 
walked along, tbat she became absent, and 
that more than once she scarcely heard roe 
when I addressed her. '' Well," I thought, 
** it is natural ; joy absorbs the thoughts, no 
daubt, as powerfully as grief.'' 

At length the gates of the park appear- 
ed, and close to them, within the park, the 
rottf of the lodge* In truth it was a very 
pretty construction; it looked like some of 
those toys which ingenious children form of 
mess and pasteboard. I shall describe it as it 
appeared to me when arrived in full view of 
at* It was a thatched cottage of one floor, 
having a centre apartment, with a rural porch 
in front, and on either side the porch a case- 
ment window, pointed, and having its up- 
per compartments filled with stained glass; 
the roof over the porch was rounded and 
thickly set with thatch* On each side the 
centse room were wings terminating with ga- 
ble ends, and windows looking to the north 
towards the park, and to the south towards 
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the road. These wiodows were also Gothic, 
and each of these gable ends contained two 
rooms. Behind was a kitchen«garden and 
small coart, and in front was a little por- 
tion of ground richly planted with roses, 
eglantines, jasmines, hyacinths, wall-flowers, 
polyanthuses, rananculoses, and every spe- 
cies of fragrant herb. The wall of this edi- 
fice was roagh-cast, and Coloured, to resem- 
ble stone, and the wood work was painted 
green. Some of the windows were almost 
overgrown with the luxuriant branches of 
odoriferous creepers. The view commanded 
by some of the windows of this cottage must, 
no doubt, have been beautiful in the extreme; 
for the glimpses I had through the open- 
ings of the trees, even from the highroad, of 
the various lovely natural objects was en- 
chanting. 

But my reader will ask, "What is all this to 
me? is the doctor becoming sentimental and 
poetical in bis old age? What have we to do 
with the beauties of nature aud ornamented 
cottages? Had he not better stay at home 
and mind his shop?" — Well, then, we will 
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have no more descriptions, but proceed with 
our walk. 

The bride and bridegroom, who bad walk- 
ed first* stopped for us when they had reached 
the gate of the park; and we came up ju&t as 
they had made themselves heard by the per- 
sons within the lodge, for, the next moment, 
the door was opened, and two little girls, ap- 
parently of the same age, (being perhaps about 
six years old,) came quickly forward ; and, 
passing through the green wicket of the gar- 
den, stood before us on the other side of the 
gate* One held a key, but made no attempt 
to apply it to the lock; on the contrary, they 
both stood courtesy ing, and blushing, and 
appearing evidently alarmed at the party with- 
out. 

'' What pretty creatures I*' exclaimed our 
merry little bridemaid: on which, she was 
gently reproved by my sister Ellen ; who sel- 
dom lost sight of propriety and prudence. 
Yet I could not help saying to my sister, in a 
low voice, '' Those children are as remarka- 
ble, of their kind, as their habitation is. What 
little delicate beings! and how iMcely they 
> L S 
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are dressed, in their pink-striped frocks ! how 
fair and lovely they are ! and what brilliant 
eyes they have! But, my little maids,^ I 
said, addressing them, ** are we to stand here 
all day, looking at your pretty faces through 
the bars of this gate? Will you not open to 
us?" 

** Mary can't unlock the gate, Sir,'' replied 
one of the little fair ones, with a low courtesy 
and a deep blush-* 

«* Then let ihe other try," I replied. 

'VEllen can't unlock the gate. Sir/' replied 
the other, courtesying and blushing in her 
turn* 

** Come, come," said my brother, laughing; 
** we will soon settle that: give us the key,, 
and let us see what we can do." 

The key was immediately handed through 
the bars, and we found ready admittance. 
'* And now," said Robert, ** shew us the way 
to your house, little damsels : '' you must go 
first, lest we should lose ourselves." ^ 

The two little ones then, taking each 
other's hands, walked before us through the 
green wicket up to the porch, which, by. the 
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by, like that of a Mahometan temple, was 
nearly as large as all the rest of the house be- 
side; and, the door being already open, we 
were introduced into a roomy kitchen, paved 
with'square flags, neatly whitewashed, and in 
every respect as nice as hands could make it. 
One df the casements was open, and an eglan- 
tine had made its way thiough it in a most 
fantastic style. A fire of wood was burning 
on the hearth, and a hissing kettle was hanging 
over the fire; but not a living creature was 
seen within the apartment but a cat, who at 
the sight of my dog raised her back, and 
placed herself in an attitude of self-defence. 

''This is Fairy-Land, I suppose?'^ said 
Lucy Howard; "for I see no inhabitants in 
this house, but these two fairies and their 
cat." 

*^ Our cat's name is Tippet, Ma'am,'' said 
one of the little girls, courtesying very low. 

''Is Tippet a fairy, too?" asked Lucy. 

" We have got the story of the white cat 
who was a fairjr,'* said the other of the little 
beauties, courtesying in her turn; "but Tip- 
pet is not a fairy." 
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^^ Indeed !'' said Miss Lucy: ^'are you 
quite sure?'' 

'* Tliere are no fairies now, Ma'am,'' an- 
swered the first little speaker, laying a very 
strong stress on the word Ma'^m, and oourte- 
sying every time she used it ; her little dim- 
pled bands being placed very formally before 
her* 

** Upon my word," I said, *< you are the two 
most delightful and amnsing little persona- 
ges I ever beheld ;" and I made each of them 
a very low bow, which they returned in the 
gravest manner possible by two low courte- 
sies, which set Lucy laughing again : but I 
was surprised at the same time to observe 
that tears were in the eyes of Ellen and my 
daughter. I, however, asked no questions; 
for my spirits that day were in such a state 
that I did not dare to meddle with any thing 
which might excite any pathetic or tender 
feelings. 

'' But have you not a parlour to shew us, 
little dames ?" said Lucy : '* where ts your 
parlour?" 

The little girls immediately moved hand-in- 
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hand to a door on the left side of the kitchen, 
and, opening it, we walked into a considera- 
bly large sitting-room, on the northern side of 
the cottage, in which a window at one end 
commanded a view of the park, where the deer 
were feeding in various groups. This parlour 
was hung with a green paper representing a 
thick foliage, and set round with chairs so 
painted and constructed as to resemble roots 
of trees ; in each corner was an old-fashioned 
cupboard painted with some curiously whim- 
sical devices; and in the centre of the loom 
was a table covered with a green cloth, on 
which lay several books, a flute, and some 
needlework. There was one thing, however, 
which surprised us much — there was an inner 
door in this parlour, and the outer door was 
scarcely opened, before my dog rushed in, and 
flew to the inner door, whining, scratching, 
and seeming as if he would have torn up the 
very floor. The children were frightened at 
this, and I was surprised; but my nephew 
drove him out, and shut the door of the 
house against him. 

When the dog was out we began talking 
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again to the little girlf. " I do like to bear 
these children talk,** saidLocy, '' and to set 
them a courtesy ing and saying, * Ma'am : ' I 
must set them going again." And she larned 
to them, and said, ^' Are these your chairs, 
my dears?'' 

''They are our chain. Ma'am/' was the 
answer she received ; the little speaker cour- 
tesying low at the same time. 

*' Ladies come here and drink tea, Ma'am, 
sometimes," said the other little blushing one. 

" And sit^u these chairs. Ma'am," said the 
first* 

** Well then," said my brolheri smiling, ** I 
suppose we may do as the ladies do* Suppose 
we were to seat ourselves, and then we might 
talk more at our ease, *' Come, tell me," he 
added, drawing the little girls towards him, 
each by one hand ; *' what do the ladies do 
when they come?" 

*' They do drink tea, Sir," said one* 

** They do eat bread and butter. Sir," said 
the other* 

" And we have the best china, Sir^ when 
they come/' added the first* 
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'' The china with strawberries on it, Sir,^ 
said the second. 

** Do the ladies love you V asked Miss 
Howard. 

" When we are good they do love us/' they 
both answered. 

<< But you are never naugbty, are you I*' 
asked Miss Howard. 

They both blushed at this question, and 
one answered, '* Nobody is quite good.'' 

'' Why, what do you do which is naugh- 
ty?" asked Lticy. 

^'That is not a fair question," said my bro- 
ther: *' we have b& right to bring then) to con- 
fession. See how the little things blush: 
their very necks are red. Thvs is not a polite 
leturn £br their hospitality •'' 

'' Bat they acr such delightful creatures," 
said Miss Howard : " I never saw any thing 
like them: do lei me talk to them. Please 
to tell me," she then added, ** which of you 
two is the better girl ) I n»int know." 

'' Mary is the best," replied one of them. 

^' No, I am not, Ellen is th« best," replied 
the other; *^ but the ladies say we are neither 



i 
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of US good ; and they shewed it ui in the Bi- 
ble ; and they made us learn it.** 

'* What did you learn?** asked Lucy; 
" please to repeat it.'' 

They both answered together, ^' FooluhneH 
is hound in the heart of a child, but the rod of 
correction shall drive it far from him** (Pro?, 
xxii. 15.) 

'' But nobody uses a rod to you, I am sure^'' 
said Lucy : '' you never saw a rod, I am cer- 



tain;' 



The two little creatures reddened violently 
on hearing this question, and tears came into 
their eyes; and we all felt that Lucy was 
making too free with them, and had hurt their 
feelings; and she-felt it herself; for she got up 
and kissed them both, and said, she would not 
talk of such things any more. '' But," she 
added, ''now tell me, do you live here by 
yourselves? Is there nobody here to take 
care of you?" 

'' We must not talk about that," they an* 
swered. 

"About what?" she asked. 

'* About our mother," they replied. 
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" Not about your mother, how strange !'' 
said Miss Howard* ''Why must not you?'^ 

** BecaCise she told us we must not/* they 
answered. 

''When did she tell you that?'' asked 
Lucy* 

" When she sent us to open the gate." 

"But you may tell now about your mo- 
ther," said my sister-in-law. And, as quick 
as thought, she rose up, and, taking the little 
girls each by a hand, she led them to me, and, 
directing them to kneel down, she said, " Join 
your little hands, my darlings, and say, 
'Please, grandpapa, see and forgive your pe- 
nitent and humble daughter! Please, grand- 
papa, forgive your own poor child, our dear, 
dear mother ! * " 

O, my reader ! conceive, if you can, what 
I felt when I beheld these two lovely babes 
kneeling before me, in obedience to their aunt, 
and lifting up their little united hands, their 
baby hands, while terror was depicted on their 
infant features — for they could not, and did 
not, understand the affair. Conceive, if you 
can, what the feelings of my wife were, whose 
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surprise was equal ta mine, on the occasion, 
as she had not the least suspicion of what 
was to be the result of our meetiiig at this 
cottage. I fell back in my chair — J groaned 
— I was unable to decide* I looked at the 
babes, my feelings were strongly drawn t(>- 
wards thcn^ but I was motionless. 

^' They have only one parent,'' said my sis- 
ter, *' their father has long, long forsaken 
then ; nay, he left your daughter before these 
babes saw the light* He can have no part 
either in your anger or your forgiveness ; nei* 
ther do we ask you to restore your daughter 
to the place from which she has thrown her- 
self; We only ask you to pronounce your 
forgiveness; to give her your blessing; and to 
tell her that you look forward with hope to a 
happy re*union with her in that blessed place 
where aU tears shall: be wiped from every 
eye." 

As my sister proceeded, I burst into tears ; 
and, bending forwards, drew up the two lit*> 
tie innocent ones into my arms. This action 
was interpreted in favour of the petition ; and 
when I lifted op my eyes again all surcharge 
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ed with tears, I saw the inner door of the 
parlour standing open, and in the doorway 
two figures, the one of a female and the other 
of a middle-aged man, a little retired in the 
back-ground. 

In the foremost of these I recognised my 
poor Bessy at once ; but, probably, more be- 
cause 1 was prepared to see her than from 
any other circumstance: but I had not the 
least recollection of the person who stood 
near to her, and should, no doubt, have sup- 
posed him to have been her husband, had I 
not been just informed that he had long left 
her. I, however, did not bestow more than 
a single glance upon this second person, for 
my eyes were rivetted on my daughter. But 
O, how entirely chiMiged, how altered was my 
child! Low suddenly passed away, as I looked 
upon her, the hope I had before entertained, 
in spite as it were of my reason, of seeing her 
blooming and lovely in person as I remember- 
ed her to be formerly ! for Bessy once was a very 
pretty girl* But she who now appeared to me 
was sallow and broken down ; and dressed, 
though neatly indeed, in a very humble style, 
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with no pretensions to any thing of the lady 
in her manners ; her person, too, was much 
sunk ; and she looked some years older than 
she ought to have done. She stood trembling 
with her eyes fixed upon me, with that sort 
of imploring look which a criminal uses to- 
wards a severe judge ; while all the rest of the 
party had gathered behind me, leaving the 
space clear between me and the offender, with 
the exception only of my wife, who had sunk 
upon a chair by my side, and was weeping 
audibly. 

A minute or perhaps more elapsed before 
I could speak. At length I pronounced the 
name of Bessy; and at the same instant being 
admonished by a sign from my brother, (as I 
afterwards learned,) she came trembling for- 
wards, and with her the man before mention- 
ed. And then, agitated as I was, I first dis- 
covered that this poor man had lost a limb, 
and was halting on a stump affixed to the 
knee. But they both advanced and knelt at 
some short distance from me, as if they dared 
not come nearer; and I heard some broken 
words, amid which, I distinguished, '* Father— 
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father — pardon — pity — forgiveness^^wehave 
offended/' I arose, and in rising pushed away 
the little twins, but stood fixed to the spot; 
my eyes being rivetted on the man who knelt 
by my daughter* A poor, low person, 1 
thought him. He was clad in very coarse 
garments, though he was perfectly clean. 
He had a sore of shabby military air, and 
wore a stiff black stock upon his neck ; his 
features elongated and emaciated ; his mouth 
was disfigured by a broad gash, which had 
probably been made by a sabre; while his 
complexion was sunburnt and weatherbeaten 
like one who had been long exposed to every 
variety of intemperate climate. 

Such was the person which knelt by Bessy, 
and he seemed as deeply concerned as she 
could be in the result of the next word which 
I should utter ; for his eyes were brim-full of 
tears, and some drops had already strayed 
down his rough cheek. Yet, intently as I 
looked upon him, I had not the smallest re« 
cognition of his person, and was ready to ask, 
*' Who are you, who thus dare to intrude 
upon our retirement ?'' when my brother 
M 3 
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whispered the name of William; and the 
next moment I had fallen forward into the 
arms of my two children, weeping on their 
bosoms more like an infant than a man who 
had weathered so many storms of life. 

I can recollect nothing from the time when, 
stooping to embrace my children, I had fallen 
forward into their arms; neither could I define 
my feelings, or say what they were, when, reco- 
vering my recollection and composure, I was 
enabled to look again upon my altered Bessy 
and still more altered William. O what a 
conflict then took place within my breast of 
tenderness, remorse, pity, and shame! Where 
was the once self-sufficient^ handsome youth, 
who used to grace my shop? where was my 
once blooming, sparkling, gay, and saucy 
Bessy ? Till that very day, nay, till that very 
hour, I had always thought of them as they 
were when I last saw (hem. O what a revul- 
sion ; what a violent and sudden change, was 
there now in my ideas and views respecting 
them ! There was a humility, a contriteness, 
and a tenderness in their aspects, which was 
touching in the extreme. Bessy was no longer 
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in appearance more than a sort of decent 
cottager; and poor William was completely 
fallen, in manners and deportment, into the 
rank of those with whom he had associated for 
the last eight or nine years ; namely, the pri- 
vate soldiers, or, at best, the sergeants, of a 
marching regiment. For, as I was afterwards 
informed, when he left me, he had hastened 
to the nearest sea-port town ; where, having 
soon spent all his money in riot and dissipa^ 
tion, he had enlisted into a regiment just em- 
barking for foreign service, and had endured 
inconceivable hardships, until he lost a leg 
in the field of battle, and also received a se- 
vere wound upon the lip. 

In looking upon my son especially, I felt 
that, much as I loved him, it would be totally 
impossible for me to restore him to the rank 
from which he had fallen; and, no doubt, 
the perplexed state of my feelings was ob- 
served by my brother, who, in his usually 
kind and cheerful way, said, '*Come, my 
friends, I think it is time to put an end to 
this scene. I hope, niece, that you are pro- 
vided with some person to whom you can 
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trust the keys of yotir house and your gate 
for a few hours: you most get yourself ready 
forthwith, and follow us, with your brother 
and the two little fairies, to the inn; and we 
will hare one happy evening together/' And, 
so saying, he took my arm, and, adding that 
he wished to sp^ak alone with me, he led me 
out of the house into the park ; and there we 
had a long conversation. 

He informed me, that Lady '" (that is, 
the mother of his landlord, the nobleman in 
whose patk we then were) had assisted him, 
from the Very first, in his managetoenC of poor 
Bessy's affairs; that, after my daughter's hus- 
band had forsaken her, this excellent lady bad 
placed her in some situation on her jointure 
land, which is in Yorkshire; akid that, within 
a few weeks, she had brought her to the beau- 
tiful lodge where she then resided ; ** where," 
added Robert, '^she lives rent free; and the 
pious old )ady and her daughter*in-law often 
call upon her, lending her books, and direct- 
ing her in the management of her lovely little 
girls. And the blessing of God, my dear 
brother/' continued he, ** has been shed upon 
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the various endeavours of these noble ladies 
with your poor daughter : for Bessy is now 
as humble a Christian character as I ever 
knew; and she will be perfectly content, 
now that she has received her parents' for- 
giveness. . But we have all agreed, and the 
ladies at the Hail are of the same opinion, 
that she should be left where she is, and not 
be again, introduced into tvhe society froia 
which she is fallen, and for which she has 
rendered herself unfit. She will be very hap- 
py in her cottage, where her duties lie; and 
if, once or twice a year, we have a family- 
meeting in this place, our natural afifection 
will.be kept up,, without doing any violence 
to the established customs and opinions of 
society. Neither,^ he added, ** do we wish 
that poor William should be brought back to 
your bouse. He has wholly lost the habits 
which would fit him for it, and he does not 
desire it; on the contrary, he shrinks from 
the idea. But he wishes to live here with his 
sister; and he will find much pleasant em- 
ployment in the large garden which is behind 
the house, and in instructing his little nieces; 
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for he writes a good hand, and knows a 
good deal of some other things : and, what 
(though I BientioD it last) is better than all, 
I verily believe that he is a true penitent, 
and I in one word, a converted character; for, 
when he came back to us, he had in his.knap- 
sack a well-worn Bible, which his sister tells 
me has been his constant companion ever 
since. He has a small pension/' continued 
Robert; '' and, with what yoa allow his sis- 
ter, they will do very welL" 

'' And they shall do better still,'' I added ; 
" I will certainly make poor William's in* 
come equal to his sister's, as long as he be- 
haves well. And may God bless my chil- 
dren, and give us many a happy meeting with 
them in this place! for I admire their delicacy 
in not wishing to be set on a footing with their 
unoffending siiter; and I thank them for it, 
'and shall take account of it. And now tell 
me, whose scheme was it to bring us all to- 
gether this day?" 

'' My wife's and your daughter's," replied 
Robert, smiling. " They would have it so : 
it has been long planned — ever since Bessy 
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came into the country ; anJ my little twio 
nieces were kept out of the way whenever 
we visited poor Bessy, that tbey might act 
their parts in perfect simplicity. But we 
little thought, when we formed our plan, 
that poor WtUram would have had his place 
in our drama. He came, poor fellow, to the 
Woodkouse three weeks since; but none of 
the servants knew him; and we got him 
away unsuspected^" 

I could not help smiling at this innocent 
contrivance of our fair relations, and said, 
*' I »ball remember them for this trick." But 
what man can anticipate the devices of the 
fair sex ? 

Was It any lingering remaiiM of natural 
pride wbicb made toe feel relieved when I 
found tt was not expected of tM to iotro> 
d»ce mry poor children again to my neigh- 
bours, or was it merely a sense of propriety I 
--Certainly I was relieved when this dread 
was removed; and my brother and I were 
just turning about to leave the park, and to 
follow the rest of our party, who were already 
set out to the inn, when a little pony-carriage. 
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containing two ladies, came out from beneath 
a grove, and approached us. '^ There are 
poor Bessy's best friends,'^ said my brother, 
" the excellent Ladies ." 

The carriage drew near, and was stopped, 
while the elder of the two ladies addressed my 
brother. '' We are glad to see you here, Mr. 
Penson," she said: '' I trust that all has sue- 
ceeded to your wishes. May we congra- 
tulate you on your son's happiness, and in 
the completion of the blessed work of recon- 
ciliation which was to crown this day?" 

'' Your Ladyship may rejoice with us on 
both accounts," replied my brother* 

*' God be praised ! *' returned the pious 
lady : then looking at roe, ^' I suppose," she 
added, '4hat I now see the elder Mr. Penson ?" 
and she paid roe a compliment on the act of 
forgiveness which I had just performed ; and 
assured me that she and her daughter would 
have a watchful eye upon my children, and 
would do all in their power to serve them. 

The carriage passed on before I could ex- 
press my feelings in any other way than by 
the most profound reverence. 



^ 
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When my brother and I came opposite the 
lodge, we found that our friends were already 
set out ; an old woman being stationed at the 
gate to lock it after us. When we entered on 
the road we saw the whole party before us; and 
the appearances of my newly^found children 
struck me again in a manner which I cannot 
describe. Bessy looked not a bit better than a 
decent cottager in her Sunday-dress; and poor 
William's figure, as he limped along with his 
wooden leg, his shapeless hat, and his sort of 
homespun coat, was even more strikingly piti-^ 
able. The dog was following his steps. The 
contrast of these figures with the gay bridal 
party was at the same time so singular, that 
I no sooner observed it, than I laughed aloud 
in a way most painful to me. I immediately 
checked myself, and then felt almost disposed 
to burst into tears. I could not conceal my 
agitation from my brother, but said, ** O, Ro- 
bert, Robert ! look at that poor fellow there, 
and see the punishment of my pragmatical 
self*conceit. I was wiser, forsooth, than all 
who had ever gone before me. I must be 
for striking out new ways, and enacting new 
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laws, and out-arguing Solomon himself; and 
see what I have made of it. Look at my 
son, and look at yours. See how blessed, 
how happy your George is, with, his love- 
ly young bride; while all the prospects of 
earthly prosperity are passed away already 
from before my poor, poor William. Lord 
have mercy on all those, who, forsaking the 
fountain of living waters, have hewed out to 
themselves cisterns, bioken cisterns, that can 
hold no water/' 

My brother endeavoured to comfort me, 
and to shew me that all was for the best; and 
that all which had happened had been won- 
derfully overruled for the good of my children. 
And so well did he argue, that, before we ar- 
rived at the inn, I was composed, and able to 
sit down with a smiling countenance to the 
refreshments which were prepared. 

And now my wife and I had full leisure to 
examine and caress our charming little grand- 
children; and it was with the greatest plea- 
sure that I found they were entirely sub- 
missive to the will of their mother. As to my 
wife^ I verily thought she would have turned 
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childish, such was her delight in these little 
lovely creatures. 

After our repast, my brother asked the 
company if they had any objection to reading 
and prayer. 

'' None in the world/' I replied, speaking 
for the rest; ''and permit me, dear brother, 
to choose our subject, viz. the first seven 
verses of the third chapter of the Second 
Epistle to Timothy." 

This know also, that in the last days perilous 
times shall come. For men shall be lovers of 
their own selves^ covetous, boasters, promt, blas' 
phemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, iin- 
hofy, xoithout natural (Rectum, truce-breakers, 
false accusers, incontinent, Jierce, despisers of 
those that are good, traitors, heady, high-mind- 
ed, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God; 
having aform of godliness, but denying the power 
thereof: from such turn away. For of this sort 
are they which creep into houses, and lead cap- 
live sUly xoomen laden with sins, led p,way wU\ 
divers lusts, ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. 

My brother, having read these few verses^ 
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closed the book, and turned to me, supposing 
that I had some remarks to make. Neither 
was he mistaken; for I took the occasion, 
first, to observe, that, by the latter tiroes, in 
all probability, was meant the present period, 
as every thing tended to shew that things 
were pressing towards their end ; and I then 
pointed out bow the verses my brother had 
read were applicable to the present day ; in 
which men, despising all those who had gone 
before them, and all the wholesome rules and 
customs of their forefathers, are for establish- 
ing a new order of things, and making new 
experiments, on subjects not only decided in 
ages past by the wisdom of man, but by the 
indisputable Word of the Almighty. 

** Of the number of these pragmatical 
fools was I for many years," I added; ''and, 
in that period, you, my poor children, 
Bessy and William, were committed to my 
care. God forgive me for the manner in 
which I fulfilled, or rather neglected, the 
awful charge ! and God Almighty grant that 
my neglect of you may not extend its baneful 
influence into another world i William and 
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Bessy, I can never repair the injuries I have 
done you ; I can never restore you to those ad- 
vantageous places in society from which you 
have fallen, I take it well of you that you 
do not require me to make the attempt. But 
I do hope and trust that I may be able to ad- 
minister to your comfort in many ways ; to 
call often to see you ; and to be ready at all 
times to visit you in the moment of distress. 

And these babes these little girls ** I 

could add no more. My wife, and every fe- 
male in the room, began to sob; and we 
could scarcely command sufficient composure 
to join in the short yet hearty prayer and 
thanksgiving to which Robert called our at- 
tention. 

Thus closed that happy day; and, from 
that time, we have kept its anniversary at the 
same inn, and with nearly the same party; 
and have had reason, each year, to pour 
forth new songs of thanksgiving for the count- 
less benefits of each succeeding twelvemonth* 
Neither is it the least benefit for which we 
have to praise the Lord, that we are all set 
free from that absurd system oC IvV^x^vV.^ V| 
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which every bond of society is broken througby 
and every ancient and sacred obligation dis- 
solved; by which the wife is emancipated 
from the dominion of her husband, the child 
from that of the parent, the servant from that 
of his master, and the members of the Estflf- 
blished Church from the authority of the 
legal ruler of the empire. 



THE END. 
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